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THE WEEK. 


Tue news from ‘‘ the seat of war,” or rather from 
Asia and Europe generally, up to the time of writing 
consists mainly of rumours about Admiral Rodjest- 
vensky’s health. These rumours are said to be ‘‘sen- 
sational” in St. Petersburg. It is asserted that the 
Russian General Staff has received confirmation of the 
report that the admiral has been seriously ill since he 
left Libau; also that he has been recalled and 
Admiral Birileff appointed in his stead. That these 
rumours are much exaggerated, if not altogether un- 
founded, seems to be proved by the extreme skill with 
which Admiral Rodjestvensky has conducted the voyage 
of his fleet. His illness—if he is ill—must be of 
recent date. Any reports about it are certain 
to be mere rumours and should for the present be 
treated assuch. The junction of the Russian squadrons 
was effected, it is said, outside territorial waters ; also 
that the united fleet started seaward on the 14th in an 
easterly direction. Its present position is quite un- 
certain. It is said that at Tokio an action is expected 
shortly and that the Russian fleet is supposed to be 
steaming north with the object of provoking one. But 
this, too, is all mere rumour, mainly supplied by news- 
papers naturally abhorrent of a vacuum. 

DurinG the past week the second zemstvo con- 
gress has concluded its deliberations in Moscow. The 
first zemstvo congress, which was held last meeting, has 
been described by the Manchester Guardian’s corre- 
spondent in language not probably exaggerated as 
‘* epoch-making.” He concludes his account of the 
second congress by saying that ‘‘ it inspires more hope 
for the future of Russia than any of the many assemblies 
held during the present year.” Of the thirty-four 
zemstvos all but seven sent delegates. After the first 
day these men, mostly unacquainted, set to work 
in a most methodical way; and the most wonderful 
feature of the congress was the practical unanimity 
with which they declared for reform as against reforms, 
for a democratic system of representative government 
rather than for peddling reforms of democracy. Eventu- 
ally the congress voted for a Parliament of two 
Chambers, one to be elected directly by universal man- 
hood suffrage, the other by the zemstvos (or provincial 
councils) and the municipal councils. The argument 
for a Second Chamber was unusually strong ; for by the 
system suggested the non-Russian nationalities could 
count on adequate representation until such time as 
devolution can be applied. One or two miserable 
fellows attached to the Government and the bureau- 
cracy endeavoured to create aschism in favour of 
“‘ reforms,? #.e., bureaucratic commissions of inquiry, 
and the like ; but they were checkmated, and departed. 
The leading figures were Count Herden, the President, 
and M. Petrunkevich, who will evidently be a leading 
person in the first Parliament. That a Parliament will 
soon be constituted is now apparently regarded as a 
ce: tainty. 








FRANCO-GERMAN relations have again been the 
subject of anxious speculation on the continent owing 
to a somewhat elaborate interchange of courtesies 
between the Emperor and the Vatican at Metz, the 
sudden choice of this locality being regarded in France 
as not without significance. The German Emperor 
summoned the dignitaries of the Empire, including the 





Chancellor, in order to receive in their presence from 
the hands of Cardinal Kopp, Prince-Bishop of Breslau, 
the grand cross of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre 
which had been conferred on him by the late 
Patriarch of Jerusalem with the ‘‘ joyous assent,” as 
the Cardinal was careful to add, of the Holy Father. 
The decoration was conferred as a mark of gratitude 
for the Emperor’s gift to the German Benedictines on 
the occasion of his famous visit to Jerusalem. It is 
suggested in some quarters that the ceremony is signi- 
ficant of the Emperor's intention to displace France as 
the official Protectorate of Catholic missions in the 
Near East; but there is, as the Dédats points out, 
nothing new in what has occurred. Friendly relations 
with Catholic subjects have been the policy of the 
Emperor ever since he succeeded in carrying his naval 
a by the aid of their decisive votes in the 

eichstag. The Zemps, however, regards it as a 
lamentable if inevitable result of the proscription of the 
French religious orders, who had been driven to estab- 
lish their novitiates in Germany and make that country 
the centre of their missionary activities. 





It will be a pity if Lord Selborne starts his career 
in South Africa by associating himself with the 
Rhodesians. If the echoes of his oratory preserved 
by the 7zmes correspondent are typical this is what he 
is doing. His career will be either very disastrous or 
very short if he attempts to emulate ‘‘ the far-seeing 
imagination of Mr. Rhodes” and ‘‘the indomitable 
courage of Lord Milner,” which he lauded in his reply 
to an address of welcome presented by the Mayor of 
Capetown last Tuesday. However, we must hope 
that his real mind was expressed when he said: ‘‘I 
will remember the example of sagacious statesmanship 
offered by President Brand,” and that he will rely on 
‘*the help of all men who truly desire the peace, pro- 
sperity, and progress of South Africa.” 





On Wednesday, after another rather hazy state- 
ment by Mr. Balfour as to the composition of the 
Defence ‘‘Committee”’ (or more properly ‘‘ Council ”’), 
the House of Commons went into Commiitee on the 
Agricultural Rates Continuance Bill. Mr. Chaplin 
would not allow Mr. Lambert’s amendment (which 
aimed at making the absurdity perpetual) to be with- 
drawn, but on a division it was defeated by 266 votes 
to 80. This is to the good, for it means.that the repeal 
of the Act will not require the assent of the House of 
Lords. In the evening Mr. Lamont called attention in 
a most informing speech to the need for an improved 
and more economical system of government for the 
West Indian Islands. At present there is a great waste 
upon official salaries anda very bad system of taxation. 
Every island has a high tariff and raises its revenue 
mainly out of the pockets of the working classes. This 
is the result of government by a selfish planter 
oligarchy backed by the Colonial Office. It is odd 
that Mr. Chamberlain has never adduced these pauper- 
ised islands as an example of the benefits of tariff re- 
form. Mr. Bryce welcomed Mr. Lamont’s speech. He 
thought the high tariffs should be reduced or abolished 
as between the islands; he also predicted that they 
would greatly benefit by the opening of the Panama 
Canal. Sir Charles Diike suggested the substitution 
of more democracy rather than more Downing Street 
for the existing oligarchic mixture. The Colonia} 
Secretary used soft words and held out vague pro- 
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mises of amendment. The House was eventually 
counted out. 





Tue debate on the second reading of the Finance 
Bill was resumed on Wednesday by Mr. McCrae, who 
congratulated the Government on having reduced the 
cost of the navy by three and a half millions in Nelson’s 
year, but held that the military estimates were quite 
indefensible and the case of the Sinking Fund most 
grave. The increase of the debt was Mr. Bowles’s 
most serious concern, and this part of the subject was 
acutely analysed by Mr. Buxton, who ridiculed the 
attempt to distinguish ‘‘ capital expenditure” from 
“dead weight debt”—as if barracks and forts were 
productive and realisable assets. There would, how- 
ever, be some saving in Somaliland, where the Mullah, 
‘instead of going mad, had become a potentate, 
the owner of additional territory and a port.” Sir 
John Gorst could not reconcile the Chancellor’s 
rate of expenditure with the Prime Minister’s speech 
on National Defence. Sir Robert Reid, as usual, went 
to the root of the matter. In ten years naval and 
military expenditure has been doubled. Finance 
depends on policy. Until you cut down courageously 
the expenditure on armaments the financial position 
cannot be improved. Sir Robert Reid made several 
admirable suggestions, particularly that we should 
entertain the American proposal, supported by all 
the great Powers except France, that private property 
at sea should be exempt from capture. This once 
established, the principal inducement of continental 
Powers to maintain large navies would disappear. 
Lord George Hamilton asked for a finance committee 
to control expenditure ; but Mr. Blake replied with 
much reason that this would only relieve the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Government of their 
responsibility. On the whole, the debate showed 
that this moribund House of Commons is beginning to 
repent of some of its misdeeds. 

As chairman of the Finance Committee, Lord 
Welby brought forward his estimates for the current 
vear at a meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday. His figures show an increased expenditure 
of £149,000 for ordinary purposes and of £494,000 
for education, but the rise in the rate only amounts to 
1}d., z.e , a rise of 2d. in the education rate and a fall 
of d. in the ordinary rate ; the two being now rs. 6d. 
and 1s. 5d. respectively. After announcing that the 
Council proposed to spend over four millions in 
electrifying the North London tramways, Lord 
Welby proceeded to show how London loses by the 
system of assigned revenues known as the Local 
Taxation Account. In ten years the yield from these 
revenues had grown by 33 per cent. for the whole 
country, but only by 9 per cent. for London. The cost 
of certain services was thrown on this grant, but it 
was intended to relieve the ratepayer. In ten years 
the cost of these services has increased by £330,000 
while the grant has increased by £100,000, and next 
year the cost and the grants will only just balance. 
Now, a large part of the assigned revenues comes from 
the licence duties on public-houses, and no county or 
town loses so much by the absurd scale of duties as 
London. No fewer than eight beer and wine houses are 
rated at £800 a year and over. They are assessed to 
the Compensation Fund (in Mr. Balfour's Act) at £100a 
yeareach. They only pay £4 a year for their licence ! 
If the County Council would turn their attention to the 
licence duties they would discover a vast reservoir of 
untapped wealth. More than sixpence in the pound 
might be knocked off the London rates by a fair read- 
justment of these duties. 








Mr. Brrre-v’s presidential address to the National 
Liberal Federation at Newcastle was spirited and 
animating. He admitted that the delay of the General 


Election is trying. We sorely want these years of 
miserable inaction [and reaction] to be ended. ‘‘ Good 
thoughts,” said Bacon, “though God accepts, yet 
towards men are little better than good dreams, except 
they be put in act, and that cannot be without power 
and place.” But Mr. Birrell sees a providence in 
this delay. To destroy a Parliamentary majority 
of 150 can never be a quick and easy job. 
‘* The delay has been of real use to us.’’ We have 
got a far better list of candidates than usual, and 
they have been extremely vigorous. There have 
probably been more political meetings held in the last 
two years than ever before. Inthe evening Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who had a magnificent recep- 
tion, declared that he had not come to make a pro- 
gramme. He held by the Newcastle programme and 
would like to see the whole of it carried out. We all 
know that Sir Henry is quite free from personal 
ambition. He has never taken part in any sly intrigue 
or manceuvre, has no personal jealousies, and is abso- 
lutely free from the malignant influences of smart 
society. Hence his immense popularity in the party. 

At the London Diocesan Conference on Thursday 
the Chancellor of the Diocese moved ‘‘ that the English 
Marriage Law ought to be so amended as to preclude 
the remarriage in church of any party to a divorce 
during the lifetime of the other party, except with the 
consent of the bishop of the diocese and the incumbent 
of the parish, where the other party has been divorced 
on account of his orher adultery.” An amendment was 
proposed by Canon Pennefather omitting the exception, 
and this, after some discussion, was carried by 169 
votes to 71 ; so that the conference definitely committed 
itself to an opposition to the remarriage of divorced 
persons under any circumstances whatever. The Rev. 
C. R. Thornton, supporting the original motion, gave an 
actual case within his own experience of a young girl 
of eighteen married to a wealthy man who proved him- 
self ‘‘a monster of iniquity ’’ and from whom she 
obtained a divorce. Was remarriage to be forbidden 
by the Church in such a case as that ? he asked. The 
conference decided by a large majority that it was. 
Unfortunately, the discussion was mainly directed to 
the question whether or no marriage was a sacrament 
and so became a party matter. If it had not taken 
this turn the result might have been more in accord- 
ance with the views of those who wish the Church 
marriage law to be humanised, not for their own 
sinister purposes but because they hold that the law 
was made for man and not man for the law. 

ABOUT 100 bootmakers from Raunds, who have 
been on strike for nine weeks, have marched by slow 
stages to London with the object of bringing their 
grievances before Parliament and of holding a demon- 
stration in Trafalgar-square. This is a picturesque 
incident which recalls the march of the Blanketeers 
from Manchester in 1817, but not, fortunately, the tragic 
end ofthe march. The Raunds strikers, though it is said 
that hardly a man of them has a whole skin on his feet, 
have met with ready help and sympathy from all classes. 
There has been a competition in some places as to who 
should give them free meals, and in St. Albans they 
could pick and choose among the free beds that were 
offered them. These facts alone make their march 
something more than a picturesque incident. There is 
alive among us a very real p'ty for the hardships of the 
poor, and it is not confined to the poor themselves. 
The real difficulty now is to express that pity in useful 
and practical measures. There are millions of people 
who are heartily sick of a policy of foreign turmoil and 
home neglect, and who will eagerly support a policy of 
domestic reform if only it is clearly put before them. 








AN unpleasant sensation was caused the other day 
in consequence of the discovery that some of the 
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famous letters written by Andrew Marvell from 1660 
to 1677 to his Hull constituents were being offered for 
sale in London. The discovery was made by Mr. 
Birrell, who has been writing a life of Marvell for the 
English Men of Letters Series. He immediately wrote 
to the Town Clerk of Hull. Investigations were set 
on foot, and it was found that Mr. J. R. Boyle, who 
has been keeper of the corporation’s records and is a 
well-known local antiquarian, had during the last five 
or six years stolen these five letters and some other 
articles of value. The modest price of the whole 
collection of Marvell Letters is said to be only £90; 
but they should certainly be regarded by the Hull Cor- 
poration (which claims to possess the most ancient 
ofour municipal charters) as treasures of inestimable 
value. In this view a salary of £130 may, perhaps, 
seem a rather small one for the guardian of the 
city archives; but it is impossible to discover in 
this and in the alleged financial embarrassments 
of Boyle any excuse for so despicable a breach of 
trust. None the less, the solicitor’s request that 
Boyle’s imprisonment might be under such conditions 
as would enable him to continue his literary work 
seems reasonable, and we do not see how the magi- 
strate’s sentence of ‘‘ twelve months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour ” can be reconciled with any rational theory 
of punishment. =! 

SEVERAL picturesque incidents were disclosed at 
the inquiry held by Mr. Troutbeck at the Westminster 
Coroner’s Court on Thursday to discover ‘‘ when, 
where, how, and by what means certain gold coins 
were found and to declare if the same were treasure 
trove.” It willbe news to most people probably that 
such questions are decided by a jury in a coroner’s 
court. The manner in which these coins were found 
and the behaviour of the people who found them were 
even more surprising. An old building in Kensington 
High-street was being demolished and a carman found 
beneath the foundations what he described as ‘‘a 
lot of yellow-looking coins.” He picked up a 
handful and stuck them in a sack; other men 
also picked up coins. The carman showed some 
of them to his foreman, who said they were no good, 
and that he had better make a ‘‘ check chain’ for his 
horse out of them. Whenthe carman got home he 
threw the coins in handfuls to his children and took 
what remained to the police-station. A coachman 
hard by had a coin thrown at him by someone un- 
known, who told him “to get a drink with it.” This 
witness sold three of the coins which he picked up for 
2s. Another man also was given three coins ‘‘to get 
a drink with,’ but threw them away. On second 
thoughts, however, he picked them up again and 
pawned them for £2 18s. An unknown man threw the 
coins at people, who would not have them and threw 
them back at him again. The coins thus universally 
contemned turned out to be mainly gold pieces, such 
as spade guineas, of the eighteenth century. Thestory 
inclines one to believe in that other story of the man 
who for a bet stood on London Bridge offering sove- 
reigns in exchange for pence and only disposed of one 
in the course of half a day. 

Tue Zimes of Thursday contained an account from 
the Rome correspondent of that paper of the repairs 
just finished in the Sistine Chapel. In 1903 Leo XIII. 
appointed a commission of several distinguished men, 
including Signor Boni, to consider the condition of the 
Sistine Chapel and particularly of Michael Angelo’s 
frescoes on the ceiling, and to take what measures 
they thought necessary for their preservation. The 
attention of the commission has been mainly 
given to the plaster on the ceiling, which 
showed a tendency to come loose and _ fall 
away. This plaster has been secured by clamps fixed 
here and there through it into the roof, and all cracks 





have been filled up with a mixture of lime and pow- 
dered porcelain. The commission also considered the 
question whether it would be well to clean the frescoes, 
which have been dulled and blackened with age. 
Luckily experiments were made which proved that any 
such cleaning would be probably disastrous. The 
frescoes, therefore, will be left alone. They have not 
been repainted or retouched in any way, and, in fact, 
the whole task of restoration appears to have been 
carried out most moderately and judiciously. The 
thanks of the whole world are due to the commission 
for their reverence towards the greatest extant work 
of European painting, and it is good news to hear 
that in a little while the scaffolding will be removed 
and that that work will be again visible. 

THE new offices of Country Life, close to Covent 
Garden, are a most striking proof of the fact that 
architecture is becoming an art again in London. We 
have long given up looking for any Government 
encouragement of architecture. The one fine Govern- 
ment building of recent years, the New Scotland Yard, 
was derided with unofficial gusto by Cabinet Ministers 
in Parliament. Most other modern Government 
buildings are frankly contractors’ work. The revival 
shows itself in flats and commercial buildings, a proof 
that it is the result of a quickened sense of 
beauty in the general public and a promise of a real 
and living style of architecture. For architecture, 
if it is to be anything more than a _ scholarly 
game, must be developed by the needs and emotions 
of the community. It must express their sense of 
beauty while it meets their requirements ; and this is 
what this office of Country Life does. The architect, 
Mr. Lutyens, is best known as a designer of admirable 
country houses; but in this case he has designed a 
building perfectly appropriate to its purpose and sur- 
roundings, which is also a serious work of art relying 
not on incongruous picturesqueness or associations 
with the past but on proportion and suitable orna- 
ment for its effect. The ornament is sparing, but it is 
all carved with a spirit and zest unparalleled in 
modern building, so that its stone flowers and leaves 
are almost as refreshing as the living flowers on the 
stall hard by, and so that the buildings near it look 
like bad reproductions beside an original work of art. 

Tue sale of the late Mr. Louis Huth’s collection of 
Oriental china took place at Christies’ on Wednesday 
and Thursday, and realised the enormous sum of 
£42,000. Mr. Huth, who came of a famous family 
of collectors, bought with great judgment, as may be 
seen from the fact that a Nankin vase with a pattern 
of flowering plum, for which he gave £28, and which, 
it is said, was purchased shortly before he bought it 
for 30s., was sold on Wednesday for £5,900. 
Such bargains are rarer now than when Mr. 
Huth made his purchase, but that they are still 
possible no collector of Oriental china will con- 
sent to believe. A set of five pieces of the 
same kind of old Nankin porcelain fetched £1,550. A 
pair of beakers of enamelled porcelain were sold for 
42,700 and an eggshell plate with a saucer dish for 
£280. High prices were also obtained for Rhodian 
and Damascus faience, while on Thursday a pair of 
mandarin jars and covers were bought for 1,850 gs. 
The furniture sold on Thursday fetched less remark- 
able prices. The sale is another proof of the con- 
tinually increasing value of Oriental porcelain of 
the highest quality. Most of that porcelain still 
remains in China, where it is preserved in private 
families with extreme reverence. The supply in 
Europe, therefore, is very limited and very little in- 
creased by importation, while at the same time it is 
continually subject to decrease by breakage ; so that 
prices may be expected to go up so long as the taste 
for that kind of china persists. 
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DEFENCE AND FINANCE. 


N commenting very briefly last week upon Mr. 
Balfour’s exposition in the House ot Commons 
‘* of the conclusions we have arrived at on some of the 
most important subjects which have come, or can come, 
under the consideration of the Committee of Defence,” 
we referred to the extraordinary inconsistency between 
these conclusions andthenavaland military estimates for 
which Mr. Balfour’s Government has been responsible. 
Walpole, Pitt, Peel, Disraeli, and Gladstone always 
regarded the credit and financial strength of the 
country as one of the principal elements of national 
defence and security. Weshould have thought that as 
the cost of war and war material are multiplied, the 
question ofa financial reserve would not have gone out 
of sight. That it has been forgotten is, however, plain. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not said to bea 
member of the Defence Committee, though he is ‘‘ an 
almost constant attendant.” Unluckily, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has abandoned the functions of Chan- 
cellor. His interests depend upon expenditure ; for he 
isa Fiscal Reformer. If the Fleet Reserve, and the 
Army Reserve, were in the condition of the Sinking 
Fund they would be non-existent, or rather, if that 
were possible, a minus quantity. So long as this 
Government remains in office, whatever the Defence 
Committee may say, there can be no check on expendi- 
ture and no relief to the taxpayer. 

We have never disguised our view that the 
Prime Minister's affection for the Defence Com- 
mittee is a symptom of his dislike for the con- 
stitution. But it may be said of the Defence 
Committee as of the Education Act, or the Prime 
Minister himself, that it has not come to stay. 
Clearly it cannot exist as a power outside the Cabinet. 
No self-respecting Cabinet—certainly no Liberal 
Cabinet—will allow the secrets of national security to 
be monopolised by a shifting group of soldiers, sailors, 
itinerant coloaial statesmen, and other persons who are 
responsible neither to the House of Commons nor to 
the country. Mr. Balfour's picture of this Defence 
Committee is as amorphous, impersonal, and impos- 
sible as ‘‘ Notes on Insular Free Trade.” The only 
member, he says, who has an indisputable right to be 
there is the Prime Minister. But all sorts of people 
are members, or drop in—soldiers on leave, or sailors 
on shore, or Civil servants like the Permanent 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies. The Attorney- 
General is a member, though he is not in the 
Cabinet; and apparently almost anyone is liable to 
look in from time to time to take part in the discus- 
sion of questions too great and too secret for Cabinet 
meetings. It is byno means necessary for an Imperial 
Committeeman to have taken the Privy Councillor’s 
oath, and he is under no constitutional obligation to 
withhold from others the secrets and secret documents 
which have been unveiled at the Committee. Yet he 
may vie in authority with a member of the Tariff 
Reform Committee. That a small public department 
to deal with problems of defence in all their bearings, 
to prevent overlapping by co-ordinating naval and 
nilitary affairs, and to assist Ministers in the task of 
cutting down all waste and all excessive expenditure, 
may be of the utmost service toa Prime Minister and 
to his principal colleagues, we are very far from 








denying. There is nothing new in informal sub- 
Committees of the Cabinet summoned to consider 
questions of defence, meeting from time to time 
as occasion arises; and the existence of a small 
department with a brilliant strategist and organiser 
like Sir George Clarke as the permanent head, with a 
mass of well-digested information and a continuous 
record, should not in any degree threaten Cabinet 
Government or the supremacy of Parliament. After 
all it must be remembered that Mr. Balfour's Premier- 
ship is quite an exceptional thing. For the greater 
part of it he has notoriously governed, or ‘‘ carried 
on,” without the confidence of the country or even of 
the party. He remains in office by utilising the fears 
of his supporters ; he remains in office merely because 
the average Unionist member expects to lose his seat, 
and wants to postpone that loss as long as possible. 

While making all these reservations and criticisms 
we do not in the least wish to detract from the weight 
and importance of Mr. Balfour’s declaration. The 
trade of the panic-monger has always been lucrative, 
though England has been practically free from inva- 
sion by sea since the Norman Conquest; and, therefore, 
a statesman in authority does good service to his 
countrymen when inthe words of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman ‘‘he pacifies the minds of the timid and 
checks those who are more adventurous or ambitious.” 
Sir Henry very naturally looked for some statement 
of the military necessities of the country—the number 
of men required—and hoped as a result of the speech for 
‘a considerable reduction” of military expenditure. 
Sir Charles Dilke also, we are glad to see, held that 
the Prime Minister ‘‘ completely disposed of all 
alarmist views”; and he pointed out that the speech 
should have been delivered before the discussion on 
the Army Estimates. A determined effort ought surely 
to be made to compel Mr. Arnold-Forster to withdraw 
his Estimates or to resign. It is difficult to say which 
of these courses would be best for the Army. If the 
two could be combined there might be some hope at 
last of introducing ord2r and efficiency into our military 
organisation. 

From Mr. Balfour’s speech it is not perfectly clear 
how many of our naval and miiitary authorities are 
responsible for the elaborate opinion he expressed 
about the possibility of invasion. Apparently all the 
principal authorities are agreed. We have no reason 
to suppose that Mr. Balfour did not get the best 
advice. He said that in regard to India he relied on 
Lord Kitchener and as regards England on Lord 
Roberts, and that other military authorities agreed 
with Lord Roberts. Lord Roberts, Sir George Clarke, 
and the others with whom Mr. Balfour took counsel, 
considered the extreme case of the Home fleet and the 
Atlantic fleet being away from the Channel and unable 
to take part in repelling an invasion, and of the home 
army being as smali as it was once for a few days 
at the worst period of the South African War. 
Assuming these conditions, which combined may be 
regarded as inconceivably unfavourable even under a 
Balfourian Government, Mr. Balfour’s advisers are 


certain that ‘‘a serious invasion of these islands is 
not an eventuality which we need serious'y consider.” 
They are satisfied that ‘‘ the thing is impossible.’ 
Our readers are no doubt well acquainted with the 
highly interesting passages in which Mr. Balfour 
Most of his 


explained the conditions of this problem. 
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argument is too technical for discussion in these 
columns. But we may be allowed to quote a remark 
that seems to us to convey a general truth very 
encouraging to those who seek to find in the develor- 
ments of modern war signs favourable to peace and 
national safety : ‘‘ Let me observe that since the days 
of Nelson and Wellington there have been great 
scientific and mechanical changes which all, I think, 
make in favour of defence. One is the use of steam 
and another the use of wireless telegraphy. When 
Napoleon was collecting his legions near Boulogne 
a British fleet was, of course, watching him, and it was 
no doubt possible for a panicmonger in those days to 
have said : 

‘The fleet is very good, and if it can reach the scene of action 
in time it will, no doubt, absolutely prevent any landing on 
these shores; but, supposing a dead calm or head wind 
prevented the Fleet coming up how do you know Napoleon 
might not be able to land a sufficient number of men to 
make resistance impossible ?’ 

That certainly cannot happen now. Steaming makes 
concentration a matter of certainty, and it is made a 
matter of infinite facility now that we have wireless 
telegraphy. It is not necessary now that all our ships 
should be in port or near a land telegraph station or be 
kept in close touch with the shore. It is sufficient if 
the cruisers which I have described as always remain- 
ing in home waters are always within reach of 
wireless telegraphy in order to concentrate at any 
moment at a point of danger.” It is quite true that 
steam has bridged the Channel for purposes of inter- 
course. It is the reverse of true that steam has 
facilitated the invasion of England. We may cer- 
tainly sleep in our beds if we are not taxed out of 
them. It is the taxgatherer not the foreigner who 
endangers our comfort and security, 





PROTECTION AND TRADE UNIONISM. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech on Wednesday to 

a somewhat enigmatic body which describes 

itself as the ‘‘ Labour Branch” of the Tariff Reform 
League, answered none of the anxious questions which 
turn on the issue of the secret conferences between the 
two leaders of Unionism that have been going forg 
ward this week in Mr. Balfour’s private room. It did 
not tell us what answer the Premier has given to Mr, 
Chamberlain’s overtures ; or, indeed, whether he has 
given any answer atall. It is still an open question 
whether Mr. Chamberlain has agreed to modify his pro- 
posals in return for an early general election or whether 
Mr. Balfour has consented to abandon his ambiguities as 
the price of another year of office and an ambitious 
Redistribution Bill. In the meantime, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain shows no sign whatever of abating his 
propaganda or curtailing his programme. He talked 
undisguised Protection. He argued earnestly for 
Imperial Preference, adding once more the familiar 
warning that ‘‘ five years hence” the colonial ‘‘ offer” may 
no longer be open tous. He defended his tax on coin 
and boldly faced the probability that it would raise the 
price of bread. Finally he repeated his peculiarly 
irritating argument that the Aliens Bill is an instalment 
of a protective policy. Assuredly there was no sign 
of weakening here, but, on the other hand, there 
was no clear note of defiance. The ‘‘ skilful game of 
whist” is still undecided. But the speech, to do it 


justice, was more than a mere move in an intrigue 
It had a ring of sincerity and conviction. It stated a 
fundamental problem with some subtlety, and it 
showed that there is some real, if tortuous, thinking 
behind the thunders and alarums of ‘‘the raging, 
tearing propaganda.” There were passages which 
recalled the great Radical of an earlier day, and 
phrases about the importance of human as opposed to 
mere economic considerations which would have raised 
a cheer from a genuine audience of working men. But 
the real working man does not attend afternoon 
meetings in West-End hotels. There is a certain 
pathos in these echoes from a dead past—these appeals 
to the trade union principle and the right of com- 
bination from a statesman who tacitly assented to 
the Taff Vale decision’; these harangues to the multi- 
tude under the patronage of all the dukes. 

The task which Mr. Chamberlain had set himself 
was to argue the case for ‘‘fair trade” from the trade 
unionist standpoint. He had to suggest that foreign 
competition is ‘‘ blackleg’’ competition, and that the 
manufactured imports which he seeks to penalise and 
exclude are the produce of sweated labour. Of what 
use is it, he asked, to exclude the alien on the 
ground of his low standard of living if you freely 


admit to compete with your own handiwork the’ 


produce of his underpaid labour from abroad? It 
would be a less inept question if our own labour 
legislation were more advanced than it is at present. 
If we imposed a minimum wage at home in all trades 
by law, if we had accepted an eight hours bill, and 
if our anti-sweating legislation were drastic and 
effective, a refusal to permit unrestricted competition 
from abroad would sound more plausible. It would 
look like imposing a fair wages clause on home con- 
tracts and not on those placed abroad. But even if it 
were true (which luckily it is not) that low wages mean 
a low cost of production we should have to adjust 
our tariff to the labour legislation of foreign States, 
admitting freely the produce of countries as ad- 
vanced in their State trade unionism as we were our- 
selves and excluding only the imports of those where 
sweating prevailed. Clearly such discrimination would 
be impossible, if it were desirable, and it bears no 
resemblance to anything which Mr. Chamberlain has 
proposed. His whole argumentrests, indeed,on a hope- 
less contradiction. On the onehand, we are told that 
foreign competition is unfair competition—the struggle 
of the ill-paid against well-paid labour. On the other 
hand, the working classes of our chief competitors 
are held up to our envy. Mr. Chamberlain 
tells us that ‘‘in the United States of America 
you have confessedly a higher standard of living for 
the working classes than anywhere else in the world.” 
Again, he thinks that ‘‘ there are many working men 
who would be very glad to change places with their 
German competitors.” Where, then, one asks, do the 
sweated imports come from? But the confusion is for 
him inevitable. He has to suggest that foreign com- 
petition is unfair. He has also to convince us that 
Protection on the German or American model would 
raise our standard of living. The result is a ludicrous 
contradiction, which suggests a painful and inevitable 
dilemma. If Protection has been good for the German 
and American workman, then wecannot call their produce 
the output of sweated labour. If, on the other hand, 
Protection has been bad for the German and American 
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workman, what reason is there to suppose that it would 
be good for ours ? 

The aptest commentary, however, on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Trade Union Tariff Reform is to be found on 
the page of the Z7zmes on which his speech is reported. 
The speech itself fills four columns. The next two are 
occupied by a_ sprawling advertisement of the 
‘‘Northern Tariff Reform Federation.” It states its 
programme in two brief sentences, and seeks to recom- 
mend it not by argument but by an alphabetical list 
in large capital letters of its 242 vice-presidents. 
They are not working men. They are not trade 
unionists. Some arepeers. Many are justices of the 
peace. A few are landowners. Nearly all are chair- 
men or directors of large industrial undertakings. It 
is, in short, a league of employers and capitalists. 
The working man who scans this imposing catalogue 
as he turns over the pages of the Zzmes in some public 
reading-room will smile at the clumsiness which 
arranged this demonstration of all the interests on the 
same page which reported the appeal to labour. Mr. 
Chamberlain is undoubtedly sincere. With other clients 
and other patrons he might have led a democratic move- 
ment—anti-foreign, sentimentally Imperialist, and based 
on some such protectionist trade unionism as prevails in 
Australia. But he has appealed to all the banded 
interests, whose watchword is reaction and for whom 
the destruction of the right of combination is at least 
as important as a high tariff. The leaders of the 
labour movement have rightly seen in this portentous 
alliance the material ofa party of wealth and selfishness 
which would build up behind a tariff wall a system of 
‘*trusts” and monopolies that would outdo the 
American ‘‘rings” in their robbery of the consumer, 
their tyranny over the producer, and their corrupt 
manipulation of the machinery of politics. 





HOW TO MAKE £6500,000,000. 
I. 


OME ten years ago a very rich man named Bull 
died leaving untold millions to his son. Bull's 
family history is interesting to those who like to know 
how fortunes are amassed, lost, recovered, and lost 
again. His grandfather, John, had succeeded to a 
flourishing business. He was a very energetic and 
enterprising but also a very quarrelsome man. What 
he made by invention and industry he frittered away 
in costly quarrels with his neighbours and best cus- 
tomers. In this litigation it is said he was too often 
encouraged by his solicitors, William Pitt and Son. 
When he died in 1816 he had the largest income of 
any man in Europe, but he had also the heaviest 
debt and the most extravagant expenditure. The 
son lacked his father’s imagination and enter- 
prise, but saw that something must be done; for 
in spite of the size of the business, which included an 
immense export trade, the firm wasin imminent danger 
of bankruptcy. Indeed, some of his humbler friends 
advised him to let the house go into liquidation and 
make a fresh start, discharged of the vast debts con- 
tracted by his father, mostly at usurious rates of in- 
terest. Very wisely the new head of the concern refused 
to listen to these proposals. There was no alternative 
but rigid economy. His business methods were anti- 
quated, and he only kept his he1d above water by merci- 
lessly cutting down his establishments and reducing 
salaries and waves in all directions. In favourable 
years he paid off a little debt, in unfavourable years 





he had to borrow in order to balance accounts, and 
when he died, in 1841, his affairs were in confusion. 

John Bull the Third combined his father’s thrift 
with his grandfather’s commercial genius. He found 
that a lot of useless men were being employed 
at the ports to examine vessels, to tax cargoes, 
and carry out minute regulations of all kinds by 
which a vast amount of time and money was frittered 
away. All these he dismissed, withdrew the re- 
strictions, and employed double the number of men at 
higher salaries in extending and promoting his foreign 
trade. His income advanced by leaps and bounds. He 
began to pay off debts, and as his credit improved he 
began also to redeem his old debts by loans bearing a 
lower rate of interest. After more than twenty years 
of unparalleled progress the old temper broke out. He 
had a violent quarrel with a big customer at St. 
Petersburg ; and after a costly and ruinous litigation 
which lasted over two years he was compelled to com- 
promise the suit, each party paying its own costs and 
pocketing its losses. Bull and Sons were now again in 
difficulties. Large sums had to be borrowed to pay for 
this fruitless contest ; expenses had risen and receipts 
had been unsatisfactory. Luckily John was still 
young. He took the lesson to heart, and from 
this time to the end of his long life the affairs 
of the firm were so well conducted that not 
only were the wages and salaries of all the 
employees doubled, but the working hours were 
shortened, profits increased year by year, and large 
sums were set aside annually for paying off creditors. 
Indeed, I am told that the debts of the firm sank 
between 1855 and 1895 from 8} to 7 millions, and at 
the same time such was the improvement in its credit 
that the charge for interest on these debts was reduced 
from 4 to 2} per cent. 

Well, the old man—John the Rich he was called 
—died in 1895, leaving to his sons this enormous 
and lucrative business. In recent difficulties he had 
been accustomed to consult a cautious and strict 
solicitor named Harcourt, who had been trained 
in the well-known and old-established firm of Peel, 
Gladstone, and Co. John the Rich had not much 
confidence in the judgment of his sons; but he 
knew they would be safe with Harcourt, and with 
his last breath he urged them to avoid lawsuits, 
to keep their expenditure we!l within their income, and 
to pay off as much debt as possible every year. But 
the sons thought their old father had an exaggerated 
idea of the value of credit, and they thought their 
solicitor too strict in his methods. They wanted a 
more easy-going adviser who would not criticise too 
closely expenditure upon pleasures, amusements, and 
excitements. So they left Harcourt and went to Beach 
and Sons, a Salisbury firm with a large conveyancing 
practice. The senior partner had excellent ideas. He 
shook his head when year by year they went on in- 
creasing their establishments ; and one year, when they 
bought a very large number of yachts and motor-cars 
(which became obsolete in a few months), and asked 
him to accommodate them by obtaining a small tem- 
porary loan in the market, he threatened to retire, saying 
they were bound by a deed of partnership not to stop 
paying off debt except during a lawsuit. They answered 
that if he did so they would go to a pushing Bir- 
mingham attorney who had already carried through for 
them several transactions that Beach would not touch. 
Beach, therefore, against his better judgment, remained 
and continued to act for the firm, though he saw that 
his credit and reputation must suffer with theirs. 

At last (six years ago), acting on the advice 
of Messrs. Chamberlain (the Birmingham firm), the 
young Bulls in an evil moment began to speculate in 
all parts of Africa, but especially in some gold mines 
south of the Zambesi. They also sent out a German 
agent, who involved them in the most tremendously 
costly lawsuit that the firm had been involved in since 
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the great-grandfather finished the famous case of 
John Bull vy. Napoleon. The suit was concluded in 
1902, but it is said that the whole costs have not yet 
been paid. The firm contracted a million and a halt of 
new debt and has never since that time been able to 
keep its income below its expenditure, so that the debt 
has actually gone on growing since the time when, 
after interminable proceedings, the judgment, nominally 
a favourable one, was given in the South African case. 
It is rumoured that the Bulls now attribute their mis- 
fortunes to the mistake they made in leaving Messrs. 
Harcourt. Beach really did resign, by the way, at the 
end of the trial. Then they called in Ritchie. But he 
quarrelled with Chamberlain and Co. over a corn con- 
tract, and now the Bull business is in the hands of young 
Mr. Chamberlain. Their credit, however, is so low 
and their expenses so high that it is said they are 
looking about for a less extravagant and litigious firm. 


Francis W. Hirst. 
(Zo be continued.) 





THE CONSUMMATION. 

BOUT 188 9 there lived in London a man named 
A Harrison, of an amiable and perverse disposition. 

One morning, at Charing Cross Station, a lady in 
whom he was interested said to him: 

“ But, Mr. Harrison, why don’t you write? You are 
just the person!” 

Harrison saw her off, and walked away in deep 
thought; presently he saw that he was just the person, 
and he began to wiite. 

At the end of two years he had produced a book. It 
contained eleven short stories, with two of which he was 
not particularly pleased, but as he naturally did not like 
to waste them he put them with the others and sent them 
ail toa publisher. In the course of time he received from 
the publisher a letter saying that for a certain considera- 
tion or commission he would be*prepared to undertake 
the risk of publishing these stories upon Harrison’s in- 
curring all the expenses. ‘This pleased Harrison, who, 
feeling that no time should be wasted in making his 
“work” public, wrote desiring the publisher to put 
the matter in hand. The publisher replied to this with 
an estimate and an agreement, to which Harrison re- 
sponded with a cheque. The publisher answered at once 
with a polite letter suggesting that for Harrison’s advan- 
tage a certain additional sum should be spent on advertise- 
ments. Harrison saw the point of this directly, and 
replied with another cheque—knowing that between gen- 
tlemen there could be no question of money. 

In due time the book appeared. It was called Zn the 
L'rack of the Stars, by Cuthbert Harrison; and within a 
fortnight Harrison began to receive reviews. He read 
them with an extraordinary pleasure, for they were full of 
discriminating flattery. One asked if he were a “ Lancelot 
in disguise.” Two Liberal papers described the stories as 
masterpieces ; one compared them to the best things in 
Poe and de Maupassant ; and another called him a second 
Rudyard Kipling. He was greatly encouraged, but, being 
by nature modest, he merely wrote to the publisher in- 
quiring what he thought of a second edition. His pub- 
lisher replied with an estimate, mentioning casually that 
he had already sold about four hundred copies. Harrison 
referred to his cheque book and saw that the first edition 
had been a thousand copies. He replied, therefore, that 
he would wait. He waited, and at the end of six months 
wrote again. The publisher replied that he had now sold 
four hundred and three copies, but that, as Mr. Harrison 
had at present an unknown name, he did not advise a 
second edition; there was no market for short stories. 
These had, however, been so well received that he recom- 
mended Mr. Harrison to write a long story. The book was 
withort doubt a success, as far as a book of short stories 
could ever be a success. He sent Harrison a small 





cheque, and a large number of reviews which Harrison 
had already received. 

Harrison decided not to have a second edition, but 
to rest upon his succes d’estime. All his relations were 
extremely pleased, and almost immediately he started 
writing his long story. Now it happened that among 
Harrison’s friends was a man of genius, who sent Harri- 
son a letter. 

“TI had no idea,” he said, “that you could write 
like this; of cpurse, my dear fellow, the stories are not 
‘done’; there is no doubt about it, they are mot ‘done.’ 
But you have plenty of time; you are young, and I see 
that you can do things. Come down here and let us 
have a talk about what you are at now.” 

Upon receiving this Harrison wasted no time, but 
went down. The man of genius, over a jug of claret-cup, 
on a summer’s afternoon, pointed out how the stories 
were not “ done.” 

“They show a feeling for outside drama,” said he, 
“but there is none of the real drama of psychology.” 

Harrison showed him his reviews. He left the man 
of genius on the following day with a certain sensation of 
soreness. In the course of a few weeks, however, the 
soreness wore off, and the words of the man of genius 
began to bear fruit, and at the end of two months Harri- 
son wrote: 

“You are quite right—the stories were not ‘done.’ 
I think, however, that I am now on the right path.” 

At the end of another year, after submitting it once 
or twice to the man of genius, he finished his second 
book, and called it John Endacott. About this time 
he left off alluding to his “ work” and began to call his 
writings “ stuff.” 

He sent it to the publisher with the request that he 
would consider its publication on a royalty. In rather 
more than the ordinary cuurse of time the publisher re- 
plied, that in his opinion (a lay one) Join Endacott didn’t 
quite fulfil the remarkable promise of Mr. Harrison's 
first book ; and, to show Harrison his perfect honesty, he 
enclosed an extract from the “ reader’s” opinion, which 
stated that Mr. Harrison had “ fallen between the stools 
of art and the British public.” Much against the pub- 
lisher’s personal feelings, therefore, the publisher con- 
sidered that he could only undertake the risk—in the 
then bad condition of trade—if Mr. Harrison would 
guarantee the expenses. 

Harrison hardened his heart, and replied that he 
was not prepared to guarantee the expenses. Upon which 
the publisher returned his manuscript, saying that in his 
opinion (a lay one) Mr. Harrison was taking the wrong 
turning, which he (the publisher) greatly regretted, for 
he had much appreciated the pleasant relations which 
had always existed between them. 

Harrison sent the book to a younger publisher, who 
accepted it upon a postponed royalty. It appeared. — 

At the end of three weeks Harrison began to receive 
reviews. They were mixed. One complained that there 
was not enough plot; another, fortunately by the same 
post, that there was too much plot. The general tendency 
was to regret that the author of Zn the Track of the Stars 
had not fulfilled the hopes raised by his first book, in 
which he had shown such promise of completely hitting 
the public taste. This might have depressed Harrison 
had he not received a letter from the man of genius 
couched in these terms : 

“My dear fellow, I am more pleased than I can say. 
I am now more than ever convinced that you can do 
things.” 

Harrison at once began a third book. 

Owing to the unfortunate postponement of his royalty 
he did not receive anything from his second book. The 
publisher sold three hundred copies. During the period 
(eighteen months) that he was writing his third book the 
man of genius introduced Harrison to a critic, with the 
words: “You may rely on his judgment; the beggar ‘s 
infallible.” 
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While to the critic he said: “I tell you, this fellow 
can do things.” 

The critic was good to Harrison, who, as before said, 
was of an amiable disposition. 

When he had finished his third book he dedicated it 
to the man of genius and called it Summer. 

“ My dear fellow,” wrote the man of genius, when he 
received his copy, “it is good! There is no more to be 


said about it; it is good! I read it with indescribable 
pleasure.” 

On the same day Harrison received a letter from the 
critic which contained the following: “ Yes, it’s un- 


doubtedly an advance. It’s not quite Art, but it’s a great 
advance!” 

Harrison was considerably encouraged. The same 
publisher published the book, and sold quite two hundred 
copies ; but he wrote rather dolefully to Harrison, saying 
that the public demand seemed “ quite exhausted.” Re- 
cognising the fact that comparisons are odious, Harrison 
refrained from comparing the sale of the book with that 
of In the Track of the Stars, in which he had shown such 
promise of “ completely hitting the public taste.” Indeed, 
about this time he began to have dreams of abandoning 
the sources of his private income and living the true 
literary life. He had not many reviews, and began his 
fourth book. 

He was two years writing this “work,” which he 
called A Lost Man and dedicated to the critic. He 
scnt a presentation copy to the man of genius, from whom 
he received an almost immediate reply : 

“My dear fellow, it is amazing, really amazing how 
you progress! Who would ever imagine you were the 
same man that wrote Zn the Track of the Stars; yet 
I pique myself on the fact that even in your first book 
I spotted that you could do things. Ah!—I wish I could 
write like you! A Zost Man is wonderfully good.” 

The man of genius was quite sincere in these re- 
marks, which he wrote after perusing the first six chapters. 
He never, indeed, actually finished reading the book— 
he felt so tired, as if Harrison had exhausted him—but 
he always alluded to it as “ wonderfully good,” just as if 
he really had finished it. 

Harrison sent another copy to the critic, who wrote 
a genuinely warm letter, saying that he, Harrison, had 
“achieved it” at last. “This,” he said, “is art. I 
doubt if you will ever do anything better than this. 

I crown you.” 

Harrison was more pleased than he could say, for 
he knew that the critic was infallible. A third publisher 
published this book, and, as he sold a hundred copies, 
he made a heavy loss. The reviews which Harrison re- 
ceived were almost without exception unfavourable ; but 
there were three or four that followed the critic in saying 
that this was indeed ar?. 

He at once commenced his fifth book. 

He was more than three years upon this new “ work,” 
and called it A Pilgrimage. There was a good deal 
of difficulty in getting it published. Two days after it 
appeared, however, the critic wrote to Harrison: “I 
cannot tell you,” he said, “how very good I think your 
new book. It is perhaps stronger than A Lost Man, 
perhaps more original. If anything it is too——lI 
have not finished it yet, but I’ve written off at once to 
let you know.” 

As a matter of fact, he never finished the book. 
He could not—it was too——! It’s wonderfully good,” 
he said, however, to his wife, and he made Aer read it. 

Meanwhile, the man of genius wired saying: “Am 
going to write to you about your book. Positively am, 
but have got lumbago and cannot hold pen.” 

Harrison never received any letter, but the critic 
received a letter saying: “Can you read it? J can’t. 
Altogether over ‘ done.’ ” 

Harrison was elated. His new publisher was not. He 
wrote in a peevish strain, saying there was absolutely 
no sale. Mr. Harrison must take care what he was doing 
or he would exhaust his public, and enclosing a solitary 


review, which said amongst other things: “This book 
= be very fine art, too fine altogether. We found it 
Harrison went abroad, and began his sixth book. 
He named it T he Consummation, and worked at it 
in hermit-like solitude ; in it, for the first time, he satisfied 
himself. He wrote it, as it were, with his heart's blood, 
with an almost bitter delight. And he often smiled to 
himself as he thought how with his first book he had’ so 
nearly hit the public taste; and how of his fourth the 
critic had said: “ This is art, I doubt if you will ever do 
rope anys than this.” How far away they seemed! 
Ah! this book was indeed the “ cons ion” d ‘to 
cae ummation ” devoutly to 
In course of time he returned to E 

ingland and took a 
cottage at Hampstead, and there he finished the book. 
The day after it was finished he took the manuscript and 
going to a secluded spot on the top of the Heath, lay down 
> — grass - read it quietly through. He read three 
chapters, and, putting the remainder down i i 
head buried in his hands. ee 
Yes,” he thought, “I have done it at last. Jt is 
good, wonderfully good!” and for two hours he sat like 
ren my his head in his hands. He had indeed ex- 
iausted his public. It was 400 good— 
himself! good—he could not read it 
Returning to his cottage, he placed the manuscript in 

a drawer. He never wrote another word. 


Joun GALswortuy. 





THE RULES OF THE GAME. 


ANY men not otherwise foolish or miserly, if they 
_have to write a telegram on a matter of import- 
ance, will take infinite pains or even risk an ambi- 
guity rather than exceed the twelve words which can be 
sent for sixpence. ‘The fact that twelve words can be sent 
for sixpence has turned the composition of a telegram into 
a game played against an unconscious Postmaster-General. 
If the sender can limit his message to twelve words, he 
wins ; if not, the Postmaster-General wins. This idea of a 
game to be played is so strong with most of us that we 
have to assure ourselves by a conscious effort that the 
extra penny spent to make our meaning clear matters no 
more than a penny spent upon anything else, before we 
can bring ourselves to sacrifice it. 

Anyone could give countless other instances of the 
same kind. One man will burn his fingers rather than 
waste the last ‘half-inch of a match. Another economises 
in half-sheets of notepaper, another hoards little bits of 
string. Yet all perhaps will spend an unnecessary sove- 
reign without thinking twice about it. They take care 
of the pence and leave the pounds to take care of them- 
selves, which, in spite of the proverb, is not good 
economy. And they do this because they have made a 
private game of their own out of their little frugalities. 
The miser himself is only playing a game of farthings and 
candle ends that takes up the whole of his life, and we 
all have the potentialities of the miser in us. But some- 
times these games are played for no material stakes, not 
even for candle ends. Doctor Johnson, besides hoarding 
bits of orange peel, touched lamp-posts, and, if he passed 
one by, would return to do his duty by it. This habit, in the 
case of Borrow’s old gentleman, was aggrevated into 
the “touching evil.” Superstition, it is true, complicated 
his disease, but superstition itself is only a kind of game 
with most of the superstitious. It pleases them to think 
that they have dodged some danger by not walking under 
a ladder or by throwing a pinch of salt behind them. In 
fact, they invent a game which they play against 
Fate, a charming, easy game, most unlike the doubtful, 
obscure struggles of reality, in which Fate can always be 
baffled with a few simple precautions. 

We have the same tendency in the more serious 
affairs of life. Red tape is nothing but a game. The 
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Treasury plays its game of saving pence on telegrams. 
The War Office will burn the fingers of the nation rather 
than strike a new match. Soldiers in particular have 
always been disposed to make a game of their business: 
to suppose that it consists in presenting arms rather than 
in winning battles. Sometimes a general like Napoleon 
appears, who refuses to regard war as a game or to ob- 
serve its rules. He wins victories, of course, but his 
enemies see no sort of fun in that. What is the point of 
winning a game if you break the rules in doing sc? But 
Napo'eon was as impatient of rules as other men are of 
breaking them. When he played chess, and he was a 
poor player, he would move a piece any way he chose 
rather than be checkmated. He regarded a game as if 
it were life, while other men regard life as if it were a 
game; and this, by itself, is enough to account for his 
fearful success. 

Politics, too, are turned by most politicians into a 
came of elections and divisions, each game ending with 
a general election. While one game is being played the 
confirmed politician no more thinks of what will happen 
in the next than a whist player considers how he will play 
after the next deal. With every general election there is 
a shuffle and a new deal. Circumstances are altered, to 
use the technical language of the game, and a player must 
suit his play to his hand. In his defence it should be said 
that he does not play for his own hand alone. He is one 
of a team, and the collective conscience of the team over- 
powers his own and often diverts his mind from the 
realities about which the game is supposed to be plaved. 
Sometimes the irony of events, which always lies in wait 
for those who are doing something different from what 
they profess, effects a practical reductio ad absurdum of his 
position. The theory is, of course, that he supports 
the party because its policy is his own. Yet, when his 
party has no policy, or is too divided in policy to do any- 
thing but vote. he still supports it and still exults while it 
wins tricks, that is to say, divisions. When the game 
comes to be played as openly as this we still endure it, be- 
cause we are fonder of games than any other people, and 
hence it is that we have made a cleaner game of politics 
than any other people. Politicians abroad are influenced 
by principles, by self-interest, by persons. Ours play the 
game for its own sake; and this fact has been one of the 
chief avents in our history. It accounts for our constant 
inconsistency, our acceptance of principles unsupported by 
ideas, and our readiness to act vigorously without asking 
why. 
’ There remains the question why we turn life into a 
number of isolated games. The main reason is the desire 
to obtain an easy triumph over an imaginary opponent of 
our own choosing. I make up my mind to touch all the 
lamp-posts I pass. I touch them all and I take pleasure 
in having done what I set myself to do, Idle men, such 
as Johnson was by nature, relish these imaginary triumphs 
as arelief from the many failures which their  idle- 
ness causes them to suffer; and so it is with games 
made out of more serious affairs. We turn the infinite 
and difficult duties of life into games that are at least 
finite. The essential delight of every game is that it 
shuts out infinitv; for infinity is what bewilders and 
dispirits us most in life. Everything shades into some- 
thing else and-tfight to be regarded in its relation with 
other things. But our minds are strained by looking 
bevond the task of the moment; and so we continue a 
game in which the task of the moment is to be taken as the 
final aim of life. In a game there is but one object, to 
win it. and if the victorious player can surrender his mind 
for a moment to the joy of victory, he has a taste of the 
finality of Heaven. To be a gambler is to taint that pure 
delight with the confused gains and! losses of reality. It is 
as sordid to play as it is to marry for anything but love. 
Love itself is so enchanting because there seems to be 
nothing beyond it. All the issues of life are suddenly 
narrowed into one. You win Paradise or you lose it, and 
nothing else matters. It is a magnificent simplification ; 
and we are always eager for our lives to be magnificently 


simplified, so that we may have one great thing to do and 
surrender ourselves to the doing of it. That is why the 
great fanatics enchant thousands into serving their wills. 
They are sure they have found the one great thing that is 
worth doing, and common men are only too ready to 
catch their certainty. They transform life into one 
glorious unconditioned game, into which men rush not 
for a promised prize but for the joy of living free from 
conditions. Bewitched by such a one, whole nations 
seem to be in love, and do his will like lovers. The 
nat.ons despatched by Peter the Hermit to Palestine went 
there because he persuaded them that to deliver the Holy 
City from the Saracens was the one thing worth doing 
in life. That persuasion turned life into one simple and 
holy game for them, and they died in thousands blessing 
the man who had given them the joy of playing it. 
A. CLutTon-Brock. 





FREE TRADE AND DEMOCRACY. 
I.—Tue CHANGED Spirit. 


N the whole, the democratic movement during the 
last hundred years has tended everywhere to be- 
come less revolutionary and more constructive. This is 
manifest in France and Germany as well as in this country. 
Bebel is less revolutionary than Marx, however he might 
deny it if questioned ; Jaurés is much more of a statesman 
than the men of the Commune. Only in backward 
countries like Russia or Spain is the popular movement 
now, in the ordinary sense, revolutionary at all. In con- 
stitutional countries democracy becomes year by year more 
constitutional in method, though there is a marked 
tendency to be more ambitious than ever in the final aim. 

But in other countries this modification of the demo- 
cratic spirit has been a far more gradual process than in 
our own. One of the most striking things about the 
history of the popular movement here is the rapid change 
that came over it about the middle of the last century. 
The leaders of the thirties and forties were a totally 
different type of men from those who came to the front 
twenty years later; while the methods and aims of the 
people themselves seemed to undergo a no less rapid 
change. Almost in a moment we pass from the days of 
Chartism and Owenism, of riot and revolutionary agitation, 
into a hum-drum period of trade unionism and of work- 
ing-class leaders no more terrible than Mr. Thomas Burt. 
If the two main tendencies manifested during last century 
were the decline of the revolutionary method and the 
gradual extension of the ultimate democratic aim from one 
of mere political to one of economic equality, the sudden 
and early completion of the one process in Great Britain 
is no less remarkable than the exceptional slowness of the 
other. 

I think it is not exceeding the facts to say that 
between the years 1840 and 1860 the attitude of the work- 
ing-class leaders in England had so far changed as to 
have become entirely constitutional. The workers had 
become reconciled to the Government and institutions of 
the country in so far that they no longer even desired 
to overturn them at a blow, but merely to reform them 
bit by bit. The typical Radical workman might be a 
critic of the Government ; he was no longer its enemy. For 
the time he had even abandoned his more daring ideals. 
Owenism was dead, and so was Chartism; while the 
modern Collectivist movement had not yet begun. Trade 
unionists frankly accepted the premises of the accepted 
middle-class economies of the day, and defended their 
actions from substantially the same ethical point of view 
as their masters attacked them. 

The suddenness of this change had, no doubt, its 
drawbacks. After all, the idealist spirit counts for much 
in life, and the poetry of Shelley is worth to us the works 
of many economists; but the substitution of the evolu- 
tionary spirit and method for the old revolutionary one 1s, 
on the whole, a great gain. However we may lament the 
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temporary limitation of the popular ideal, we cannot but 
realise the value of the new temper. 

During the forty years between the French War and 
the Crimean, English statesmanship was concerned, as it 
has, I fear, never been since, with the “condition of 
England” problem. Indeed, the matter was pressing 
enough. On every hand there were oppression and poverty, 
so that, though they might differ as to the means, every 
friend of his country and of humanity must have felt 
that some remedy was imperative if the working people 
were not to be starved and overworked back into savagery. 
In consequence, we find the period marked by a perfect 
chaos of conflicting panaceas for the evils which every- 
body saw. Chartism and Owenite Socialism proposed re- 
volutionary methods of reform; but within orthodox 
political circles there were other movements, no less 
significant, showing how deeply the problem of poverty 
weighed on the national conscience. 

Probably, at this time of day, we should not altogether 
condemn any of the schemes of reform then popular 
Everyone now approves of the Factory Acts; we honow 
the Chartists; we sympathise with Robert Owen. But, 
looking back upon the state of things then existing, we 
see that none of these could solve the immediate problem 
then facing the nation. Something was wanted to act at 
once upon the terrible poverty of the day, and to act 
universally. Every one of these reforms either touched, 
like the Factory Acts, only a section of the workers or 
implied, like Owenism, a long preparation before any 
benefit could come from them. None of them could give 
universal relief to the immediate poverty. 

It is the supreme glory of Richard Cobden as a 
statesman that he grasped so clearly the one really vital 
change that would do this. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
was a reform of a totally different character from any other 
great measure of the nineteenth century. Other reforms 
were valuable for themselves; it alone by its direct and 
indirect effects changed the whole character of English 
political and social life. Almost every great social fact 
and movement since that time presuppose the reform of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, and the growth of England to 
the population and wealth we know to-day is barely con- 
ceivable without it. Many great achievements which 
Cobden never foresaw, and some of which he would not 
have approved, were due to his work. The need for cheap 
bread is now so obvious that we may be excused feeling 
some contempt for the modern advocate of food taxes. But 
we should neither allow ourselves to look down upon the 
good men of that day who overlooked the paramount im- 
portance of repeal and sought the remedy for poverty 
elsewhere, nor to undervalue the clear insight of the man 
who first singled it out as the one feasible and imperative 
reform on which to concentrate all his energies. The 
political atmosphere of a class or of an age is usually 
very dense, limiting the vision in an amazing way and 
particularly hiding from men the immediate and obvious. 
The path at our feet is hidden in fog, even if above us we 
can see the stars. Free Trade acted as no other political 
or social reform then practicable could do. It not only 
relieved immediate poverty, it set free unsuspected forces 
in society and laid the foundation for the modern world. 
The remarkable change in the temper and method of the 
democratic movement already noted, was mainly if not 
entirely, due to the changed economic position of the 
working classes that resulted from the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The history of working-class progress in England 
during the last sixty years presupposes at all points free 
trade in bread, and but for that reform its whole course 
must have been very different. 

Free Trade gave a new temper to the working class. 
Recently, in a chapter contributed to the Hungry Forties, 
I have tried to show how deep has been the revolt of the 
poor in all ages against anything that makes bread dear. 
Indeed, it seems to me that artificial famine, however 
brought about, is the one oppression to which the poor 
will never quietly submit. Political tyranny has been 
acquiesced in at one time or other everywhere, slavery has 


been accepted as an inevitable institution by slaves as we'll 
as by their masters, but against any attempt to make bread 
dear the workman has always revolted. Whether it is 
because this oppression is too crudely selfish or because 
it is so constantly and universally felt, at least the poor 
never seem to have been obsessed with thinking that 
in this instance “their betters” may be wiser than they. 
Slavery and political tyranny treat with cruelty a victim 
here and there ; the majority can forget their evil state, at 
least for a time. But no man can forget that he is 
hungry: the oppression of dear bread is present in the 
mind of every man, and is present always. When dear 
bread is due to some remote economic cause, the people 
may submit to it as a law of Nature which they cannot 
avoid ; but when it is caused by an obvious monopoly, the 
poor man may submit outwardly, but, if so, he submits to 
force alone. Under such circumstances he is at heart a 
rebel ; he may fear but cannot respect his rulers. 

The working-class attitude during the years just before 
1846 was one of hidden revolt against the law of the land. 
The Corn Law created a temper at once dangerous in 
itself and unsuited to constructive reform by the workmen 
themselves. That glaring injustice removed, the typical 
workman ceased to be a rebel and became a reformer. 
The whole democratic movement became, as we have 
already seen, at once less idealistic and more practical. 
The change was of immense importance, however dis- 
appointing it may have been to the Chartists and Socialists 
of the day. That disappointment has, perhaps, heightened 
the feeling against the “Manchester” school which has 
always been felt by those reformers who do not share its 
limitations. But the reforming spirit is, in the long run, 
more effective than the revolutionary one, and we may 
thank the Free Traders for their work, even when admit- 
ting the limitations of their ideal. 
. BROUGHAM VILLIERS 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II.—PorTRAITS. 


HIS year, consciously or unconsciously, Mr. 
Sargent has done his best to please, at any rate 
in part, the different people who admire his work for 
different reasons. Roughly speaking, this artist has two 
classes of admirers. Most persons who acclaim his art 
do so on account of the sheer vigour and dexterity of his 
brushwork, and they have never ceased to look for that 
vigour and to resent its absence or modification in favour 
of a suaver manner. On the other hand, many prefer the 
precise manner of his earliest days; these call his later 
vigour vulgarity, and only see virtue in his painting when 
he subdues it into accordance with their notions 
of delicacy. In addition, there may be a few who 
are content to see reason, and even art, in both the vigou 
and the reticence; the majority, however, undoubtedl, 
like Mr. Sargent for one thing or other, but not for both. 
This being the case, each section of opinion should find 
something satisfying in the present display. Seekers after 
restrain: may look for that quality in the “ Sefor Manuel 
Garcia” and the “M. Léon Delafosse.” Brushwork as 
audacious as any he was ever known to, produce may be 
discovered in his “Countess of Warwick.” Add to 
this, for an example of the big, bigly treated 
portrait group, the not too pleasing “ Marlborough 
Family,” and you have Mr. Sargent in all his 
variousness of subject and method. Of course, there 
is no mistaking the hand throughout; his individuality 
would indicate itself if he painted a portrait as smoothly 
as the late Sidney Cooper painted cows or as roughly as 
a scene painter’s landscape. But of his variety in the 
present season’s exhibits there can be no doubt. 

One learns little more than one knew about Mr. 
Sargent’s technique from what he gives us here. That he 
is not its slave has been made manifest during the last few 
vears; that he is as much as ever its master is scarcely 
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less palpable. Apart from this there would appear to be 
something, at any rate, in one of his portraits, that was 
not observable before—-I am thinking particularly, and 
perhaps perversely, of his “Countess of Warwick.” At a 
first glance this picture is hardly distinctive. Its handling 
savours mainly of bravura, which the sensitive would call 
coarseness. The device of trailing the train of the dress 
over the edge of a pedestal’s base, in order to give 
height to tne figure, is an old, old dodge. ‘The 
elongation of the neck, though less pronounced than 
in the Duchess of “The Marlborough Family,” is still 
suffcient to provoke remark. Then the draperies of 
white and grey and turquoise blue are handled with a 
fierce energy that recalls the exuberance of four or five 
years ago. The squat posture of the little boy, the vague, 
cool landscape background, the sundry embellishments— 
these are things that might be counted as attractive or 
censured as affectation; it depends on what the eye is 
looking for. But it may fairly be argued that they consti- 
tute nothing new in portraiture, whether it be Mr. 
Sargent’s or anybody else’s. What is new, so far as the 
former is concerned, is the affinity this work bears to what 
has gone before. Despite the eminently Sargentesque 
touch, it carries with it more of the air of a Gainsborough 
or a Reynolds than anything of the artist’s I have seen. 
It is a blend of Mr. Sargent’s democratic modern skill and 
the aristocratic atmosphere that the masters of British 
portraiture imparted to their canvases of aristocratic sub- 
jects. ‘These masters were not content to paint their 
sitters; they painted also their rank. They aimed at 
beauty, but they never forgot dignity, and it is the success- 
ful combination of these two qualities in their art that 
appeals to us to-day, whatever we may say or think to the 
cohtrary. Mr. Sargent has never aimed at beauty as a 
special and separate quality, though he often achieves it, 
and similarly he allows the dignity to look after itself, 
even as he leaves the human sentiment of a portrait to 
come as it will. But here he has aimed definitely at 
dignity, and his achievement, partial though it may be, 
introduces a new phase of his art and brings him, the 
most advanced of modern portraitists in the Academy, into 
line with the artists of the eighteenth century. The step 
may be progressive or retrograde, but it has been made. 

Candidly, “The Marlborough Family,” the more am- 
bitious of his two big pictures, falls a long way short of 
the “ Countess of Warwick.” It oversteps the narrow line 
between great and grandiose. The formal dignity of 
portico and column background goes for little or 
nothing; for the whole of Mr. Sargent’s modernity 
has pervaded the realistic personages in fancy clothes, 
who pose themselves with none too much ease in 
the foreground, and the result has no more style than 
Professor Herkomer’s group of Bavarian burghers. In 
the smaller portraits, especia!ly that of M. Léon Delafosse, 
he shows a much finer discrimination. It is a very 
exquisite work; the face delicate, almost tender, in its 
modelling, the garments just crisp enough to suggest their 
texture, the colour scheme pleasing and chaste. Both this 
and the “Senor Manuel Garcia” are peculiarly interesting 
as indicating Mr. Sargent’s sense of scale. It is so just a 
sense that no reasonable person would dream of contra ing 
their dainty workmanship with the broader kind in the big 
pictures mentioned above. Conparatively speaking, these 
smaller canvases are boudoir art, but art that is as much 
the artist’s own as the larger craftsmanship; their free- 
dom of paint is measured by their boundaries—not 
cramped, be it noted, into tightness and lack of life, but 
calmly and thoughtfully extended just as far as, and no 
farther than, the limited space allows. At a time when 
so many painters of half-length and quarter-length por- 
traits either eliminate all trace of brushwork from their 
canvases or go to the other extreme in splashing them 
with aggressive squares and triangles of pigment, these 
lesser portraits of Mr. Sargent’s are eloquent in their com- 
bination of breadth and judicious reticence. 


Mr. J. J. Shannon sends four portraits. The “Lady 


Dickson-Poynder and her daughter Joan” and the “ Norah, 





daughter of Eliot Long, Esquire,” closely resemble each 
other in scheme; they are, nevertheless, the most de- 
sirable pair, in that the muddied flesh tints which the 
artist has lately cultivated are less obtrusive here than 
elsewhere. One knows why Mr. Shannon subdues the 
tone of his flesh colour, but why he should also rob that 
colour of its purity passes the understanding. However, 
these two portraits are distinctly pleasing. The pose in 
each is easy and winsome, particularly in the “ Lady Dick- 
son-Poynder and her daughter”; the artist can give a 
naivété to his children, as sympathetic as one could wish. 
The background common to both canvases is of trees, 
decoratively treated as in good tapestry—a harmonious 
and suitable background, not an unnecessary landscape. 
Detailed notice may be spared to what remains. Mr. 
George Henry’s “ The Chinese Kilim ” is bizarre and rather 
wanting in attraction, though as clever as one would ex- 
pect. Mr. A. Cope, beside his portrait of the German 
Emperor, includes in his six contributions a half-length 
of the late Sir William Harcourt, executed in the narrowly 
realistic style of the presentation portrait that aims at a 
passable likeness and little more. The “ Papa Painting!” 
a big interior group by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, is trifling 
in sentiment and somewhat aggressively loud in style; 
Mr. Hugh Riviere’s presentation portrait of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury suffers from being over-modelled, 
and Mr. J. H. F. Bacon in the child portrait group, 
No. 327, disappoints any expectations that may have 
beer formed of this department of his art; though one 
must concede that a certain portrait by another associate, 
mercifully not encountered till one reaches Room 10, ex- 
ceeds this and everything else in its utter lack of merit. 
However, among the rank and file Mr. H. de T. Glaze 
brook helps to sustain the average with an anonymous 
portrait of a naval officer, pleasant and clever in the 
management of difficult colour, while another good ser- 
vice portrait is that of Sir John French by Mr. Edmund 
Brock. 
F. J. M. 





RESURRECTION PIE. 


66 USINESS IS BUSINESS,” while it gives Mr. Tree 
B opportunity for an unusually brilliant genre study 
by way of acting, yet fails to open for the play- 
goer any bye-way from the well-trodden roads of conven- 
tion. When high finance is introduced on the stage every- 
one knows what to expect. There is always a simple little 
wife, pining for the bliss of a two-roomed cottage; there 
is always a pure-souled maiden filled with lofty contempt for 
her father’s life and methods, and with passion for a noble 
but penniless youth; there is also a spoiled and idolised 
son; last of all, there is always the high-financier himself, 
usually blatant, intolerable, pitiless, and savage. Usually 
the curtain leaves him ruined, in imminent and desperate 
contemplation of revolvers. With these ingredients the 
financial English comedy is usually complete. 

Business is Business conforms rigidly to the rules ot 
convention up to a certain point. Mr. Tree makes a 
marvellously convincing financier, with his passions, his 
brutal joviality, his animal fondlings of his despicable son, 
his snarling tenderness to the ruined Peer, his good- 
natured tolerance of his silly wife, who supplies much of 
the comedy’s comedy, with her suburban economies and 
her uncivilised dread and suspicion of all servants. To 
her, as to everyone else, Mr. Isidore Izard is more or less 
of a brute. Mr. Grundy is not going to allow us any mis- 
understanding on the point; he lugs in a_ perfectly 
gratuitous scene with a dismissed gardener simply in order 
to show us what a horror must Mr. Izard be, who can send 
an honest married man packing for the crime of having 
a child. But this scene, it is true, has another end, for 
it introduces us to the angelic daughter. Of all the many 
objectionable voung women with which European comedy 
teems, perhaps the most repellent is the stage financier's 
angelic daughter. And here she is, complete to her finger- 
tips, and primed with every irritating goody-goody remark 
that ever was made since pe rosé in protest against 
wealth and drama seized the opportunity for effect. She 
cannot bear her father, she feels far superior to her mother, 
and she will not revel in ill-gotten purple and fine linen, 
but goes swathed in white muslin that suggests the village 
shop. Altogether, she is more speckless, more sentimental, 
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more fatuous than ever, this well-known old friend—who is 
prettily played by Miss Viola Tree with a ladylike amateur- 
ishness. Then there is her complicating lover, represented 
by Mr. Basil Gill, who always suggests a popular singer 
who has wandered into comedy by mistake and feels rather 
unhappy about it. Need it be said that her father con- 
templates marrying his ewe-lamb to some bankrupt peer ¢ 
Plutocratic fathers, on the stage, have no other raison d’étre. 
And she—she, with all the pomp of Lenore Mublingk, o1 
any of her spiritual sisters, declaims, in several depressing 
tirades, on the wickedness of wealth and the loveliness of 
poverty. Meanwhile, her father is being angled for by 
two lesser swindlers, and in this, the central scene of the 
play, really interesting comedy is struck and developed 
by Mr. Tree and his financial foes. Without obtrusively 
literal truth to facts, the scene is so full of life as to inspire 
even the characters with vitality and to make the second 
act move with genuine vigour, as opposed to the machine- 
made march of earlier scenes, with their stereotyped comic 
effects and their even more stereotyped heroics. In the third 
act the inevitable bankrupt peer turns up with the inevitable 
marriageable son. Such is the hard conventionality of the 
scene that even Mr. Tree’s heroic realism fails to bring it 
to life. The peer (a noble earl, whose sister by some 
strange chance is a mere “Mrs.”) is brought at last to 
acquiesce in the proposed union between his penniless son 
and the heavily dowered daughter of Mr. Izard. Enter 
the angelic one, with her simple-minded Bombazine 
mamma. The marriage is broached, mamma becomes le- 
lirious with joy, but the angelic one throws her head 
back and proudly announces that she has other prospects, 


being, unfortunately, in love with—her husband. 
For she has married the beautiful pauper chemist, 
whom the stage financier never fails to pluck from 


the gutter, with no very obvious end in view, except that 
of a dramatic scene in the third act, when he shall be 
discovered to be vexatiously in love with and beloved by 
the angelic one. Mamma, cheated of her peer, wees 
piteously at this, and Papa goes hysterical with sheer brutal, 
bubbling rage, in the midst of which the pauper peer has 
the prudence to escape. Mr. Izard raves, foams, and 
threatens to beat his daughter. Enter, of course, the oppor- 
tune chemist-lover through the window. Then, after a vehe- 
ment quarrel, while the echoes of half a hundred dramas 
ring in our memory, Mr. and Mrs. Chemist are packed 
bodily out of doors by Mr. Izard, who, next overpowered by 
so much indignation and by so startling a displa~ of 
originality, endeavours to get a little rest. But the audience 
knows better. The Second Act had introduced a singularly 
contemptible son in a motor-coat, freshly arrived in his car, 
in quest of ten thousand pounds, and in payment for which 
he cannot even reward his doting father with decent civility 
Now the unwritten laws of the Drama sternly decree that, 
while finance inevitably entails disaster in one of the four 
acts, so the possession of a motor infallibly ensures death 
within the hour. Therefore we are prepared for the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Cyril’s car has executed a somersault, 
with the result that Mr. Cyril is dead. But Mr. Izard is 
taken by surprise. He, who had disregarded his wife, beg- 
gared his daughter, cared for no one and nothing on earth 
but his son, is so stricken by these tidings that apoplexy 
supervenes, in a most horribly powerful, and realistic scene. 
Already Mr. Izard is little better than dead, when the two 
swindlers appear, with an agreement drawn up. in which 
Mr. Izard is to be worsted. And now comes the one fresh 
morsel in this hash of convention. For the clouded brain, 
beggared of the one thing it loved better than money, rouses 
its dormant energies once more at the notion of finance. 
Unconsciously apnlvine his principle that Business is Busi- 
ness, with a ghastly irony, to the situation before him, Mr. 
Izard buckles to the agreement, detects its trap, and with a 
last expiring flicker of dominance, forces the swindlers to 
rectify it in such a way that all the advantage is left to 
him. Then Mr. Izard rises and stumbles vaguely. blindly, 
helplessly towards the door by which he expects that they 
will bring the dead body of his son. And so the curtain falls 
on the monster. 

Now a more conventional, hackneyed, mechanical play 
was never before dished up out of the relics of twenty prede- 
cessors. Yet the force of Mr. Tree is such that he makes 
even that old acquaintance, the brutal financier, seem to be 
actually alive in his slobbering wrath and his boisterous 
gaietv. Especially admirable was his scene with the two 
swindlers, where ungenial hilarity alternated with cold at- 
tention to the main chance. Mr. Izard’s gaiety, his laughter, 
his digs in the ribs, are never to be for a moment confused 
with genuine mirth-loving good nature. Mr. Izard is as 


thoroughly bad as only stage millionaires can be; but Mr 
Tree looks upon his character from a dramatic rather than 


from a melodramatic point of view. Consequently he makes 
it interesting, and, even, in a superficial way, convincing, 
despite the tawdiy weakness of the plot. But with Mr. Tree 
all pleasure comes and leaves the stage. The love-passages 
are feeble beyond the last limit of endurance ; the comico- 
pathetic mother palls when administered in heavy overdoses, 
and the farewell scene between mother and daughter is 
vapid and downright boring in its insipid ———- As for 
the closing scene, its representation of apoplexy and incipient 
paralysis is almost unbearably unpleasant. Altogether the 
plav has the ingenuous modernity peculiar to many of its 
class ; it is far too lazy and slack-witted to bother about new 
effects or stage devices—but also quite malicious enough to 
end on a shrill and snarling note of cynical despair. Neither 
quality seems quite to match the other. Cynical endings 
can only be balanced by clever beginnings and middles ; 
and new wine of tragedy is far too crudely strong to be 
poured into such a very ancient worm-eaten bottle as the 
“wicked millionaire story.” 
REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 
LL that can be said to-day of the prospects of the 
June Dissolution is that everything depends on 
Mr. Balfour’s strangely delayed answer to Mr. Cham- 
berlain. All sorts of guesses are made as to the pur- 
port of this communication. There wiil be no written 
reply—the reply will make retaliation the definite Minis- 
terial policy—and the question of food taxes—-against 
which, it must be remembered, nine out of ten Minis- 
terial candidates declare themselves—will be excluded. 
If the rallying Ministerialists could prevail the answer 
would be even stiffer than this; if the small but 
very angry section of Chamberlainites—especially the 
commercial magnates—had their way, there would be 
an immediate demand for Dissolution. Temper runs 
high on both these sides, and the Liberal Party, 
again sinking to something like Parliamentary 
impotence by reason of the cautious, almost Minis- 
terial, tactics of the majority of the Unionist Free 
Traders, is reduced to watching the issue. 
* * % + # 
Neither of the chief actors in this business seems 
to feel the degradation of politics which these disre- 
putable bargains behind the scenes involve. They 
have been proceeding for two years. During that 
period not one honest Unionist vote has been permitted 
on Free Trade ; not one honest speech has been made 
by either of the parties to this subterranean policy. If 
we were not a very slow people and the Tory Party 
were not proverbially stupid, it would long ago 
have been evident that only one question of sub- 
stance had arisen, and that was whether Mr. 
Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain should lead the Unionist 
Party. Now that the Fabian policy of the Prime 
Minister has apparently succeeded, and only for that 
reason, do we seem to approach an issue. If the Dis- 
solution is postponed, it will be for no reason of state- 
craft, but simply because neither of these spadassins 
thinks its prudent to strike the decisive blow. 
* * > * 4 
On the other hand, there are decided signs of 
mutually hostile activity on both sides. Mr. Balfour 
is constructing something of a platform, on which he 
gyrates, exhibiting his talents and graces, but not 
doing anything else in particular. Mr. Chamberlain is 
more seriously engaged. He has what Mr. Balfour 
has not, a big question, and he is now re-starting all 
the machinery in the country which sustains it, besides 
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conducting some private overtures with disaffected 
interests of which the Liberal leaders should take note. 
He is, after all, a much bigger man than Mr. Balfour 
and has played a far larger part in the political history 
of his country. And the striking fall in his Parlia- 
mentary influence has not been accompanied by a 
corresponding decline of Protection in the country, 
There is no winning every time ; but there is at least 
a ground of electoral appeal. 
* o * * % 

It is a little astonishing to find the Liberal Varty 
taking so easily Mr. Balfour’s statement of the strategic 
conclusions of the Defence Committee. The Radicals 
do not like it ; but the House has acquired a taste for 
the kind of sham expertise in which the Prime Minister 
indulges it. What can he know of the things in which 
he dealt last week —he the most superficial of 
men, with the very dangerous gift, be it remembered, 
of thinking cleverly and logically on a line of argu- 
ment chosen by himself, which leaves out many of the 
greater factors of the case, including all the moral 
factors ? The same plausible, graceful, insincere poli- 
tician was arguing for the Brodrick scheme as 
strongly as he now pleads for its opposite—namely, 
unstinted reliance on the Navy. But what right has 
he, in his position and in this shaken world of to-day, 
to discuss the issue of two possible wars and to tell 
Russia publicly that if she ever builds or helps to 
build or to finance a railway in Afghanistan, with 
or without the Ameer’s consent, we shall regard her 
conduct as an act of war ? Who has a right to build 
up these walls of words as if they were of brass? And 
how do we suppose we are to fare with Russia when 
we bar her out from the Mediterranean, when we stop 
her in Central Asia, and when we do our best to make 
her lose her war with Japan? In the Far East most 
of us agree that she has got no more than she deserved. 
But there was a good deal of senseless provocation— 
as well as much elementary talk—in Mr. Balfour's 
speech on defence, as in his treatment of the incident 
of the Dogger Bank. 

* * + ~ * 

As for the Defence Committee, we seem to have 
made up our minds that a Liberal Government is to 
accept it and take it over. Many such tacit under- 
standings have been arrived at ; let us beware whither 
they lead us. Certainly it will be an outrage if 
the succeeding President of this ill-constituted 
Committee, fitting in so uneasily with the general 
practice of the Constitution, follows Mr. Balfour's habit 
of periodically announcing its conclusions as to the 
best method of conducting wars with France, Germany, 
and Russia. Surely a statesman has to do with strategy 
only so far as he suits it to general lines of policy. Heis 
not its maker, certainly he is not its herald before the 
people. There was no call for Mr. Balfour’s statement ; 
it came as a surprise to the House of Commons ; he had 
better have written it anonymously to the Nasional 
Review. If the proceedings of the Defence Committee 
are secret, itis in the main an Advisory Cabinet Com- 
mittee. Let its functions rest there, and its conclusions 
—if unhappily they are to be made visible—appear in 
the acts of our generals and admirals. What the House 
of Commons wants is the general lie of the foreigu 
policy of the Government, not a rubbishing excursus 
on the plans of wars that, fortunately for us, are not 
yet in being. 


However, good sometimes comes from evil, and 
Mr. Balfour’s unqualified adoption of Sir John Fisher’s 
thesis that these shores are inaccessible to an invader 
will necessarily make every man ask: ‘‘ Then, why are 
we spending tens of millions on a useless army?” Is 
it, then, merely, as the Radicals say, an amusement for 
the upper classes? In that sense the Prime Minister’s 
foolish speech will be a text-book for the Liberal 
economist and reformer, for he has destroyed the entire 
political conception of which he and Mr. Brodrick were 
the chief exponents. I don’t think he is conscious of 
this; for, after all, Mr. Balfour is not a real thinker. 
Or, rather, he thinks in patches, and has neither strong 
convictions nor large ideas behind his capacity for 
constructing formule. 

- % = wt ¥ 

Thereisthe more reason for wise reticence, one would 
say, inasmuch as there are dangers which though not 
on the surface, may have to be taken into account 
before we are fullyaware ofthem. What of the con- 
dition of the native Indian population? Returned civil 
servants do not speak of it cheerfully or with confidence. 
The attitude to white men in some out-of-the-way 
districts is, I am told, quite changed, and some 
such places cannot be visited without danger. The 
causes of this serious state of things are said to be 
two : first the influence of the Japanese war, with its 


, 


resulting sentiment of ‘‘Asia for the Asiatics ” ; 


secondly, Lord Curzon’s interferences with native 
institutions. It is indeed surprising to find how 


frankly the service talks of the errors of Lord Curzon’s 
policy. His great industry and interest in his work 
are admitted, but heis thought to be neither wise nor 
safe. »% * * * * 

1 heard the other day the rather startling state- 
ment that a million copies had been sold of the 
popular English edition of Haeckel’s crude but clever 
book, Zhe Riddle of the Universe. 





SONNETS. 
1.—SUPERBIA AMORIS. 

F I should still be living when you died, 
] I would not weep for you, but rather thrust 
The passion of my private grief aside 

To build a monument about your dust 
Such as the Macedonian raised on high 

Above his dead Companion, being moved 
So to make known to all posterity 

The glory of the man whom he had loved. 
But I would build a song that should disclose, 

Not my duil name that made it, but the worth 
Of you, that were the last transcendent Rose 

To which this Summer Age of Time gave birth. 
So to all future Ages their best flowers 
Should seem but Strays of Winter matched with ours. 

I1.—Tot Mitia FoRMOSARUM. 

Orpheus, that by the music of his prayer 

Unrolled the Gates of Death, though then he moved 
Among so many thousand Spirits fair, 

Yet passed them all to find the One he loved. 
So if I saw the Vault of Paradise 

Crowded with faces gazing down on mine, 
In starry millions gazing, yet mine eyes 

Should never rest until they answered thine. 
1 should not see thy lonely Beauty twinned 

In all their Hosts, and no celestial change, 
Such as may fall on Beauty that hath sinned, 

Could ever make thy sinless brow seem strange ; 
Nor were it strange to find thee in that far 
Immortal firmament, O my lost Star. 


A. C.-B. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
GRAY’S LETTERS.* 


“OR ourselves we say at once we wage no war 
iz with the race of editors of whose humours, in- 
deed, we have made something of a study. Perfectly 
harmless editors seldom are, nor are they by any means 
as necessary as they woul! have us believe, but even 
at their worst they and their new editions of old books 
are always an excuse for a steady, prolonged re- 
reading of an old favourite, and bad, indeed, must that 
edition be which does not tell its reader something he 
did not know before. 

One editorial offence, and one only, is quite unfor- 
givable : the editor who has the assurance to style, 
or to allow his publisher to style, his new venture as the 
‘* definitive ” or ‘‘ final’ edition. Out upon such arro- 
gance! Who and what is he thus to affect to close the 
market against other labourers either actually alive or 
to be born hereafter in due course of generation ! 

The labours of editors are often irksome, though by 
no means always so irksome as they sometimes try to 
make out, whilst their pecuniary rewards are seldom 
large. It is from the ranks of hobby-horsical folk and 
vain folk that editors are usually recruited ; and, as it 
is certainly desirable that the regiment should be 
maintained in full fighting force, recruiting ought to be 
encouraged by all honourable means and editors 
treated with the respect that is their due. A new 
edition of a good book is a good thing; for even 
though the edition itself should be a bad one, it calls 
attention to what is good, and will probably travel to 
some quarter of the town or country which otherwise 
might never see any edition at all. Many of us must 
have made our first acquaintance with some great 
authors in bad editions. Therefore let us think as well 
as we can of all editors, past, present, and future, and 
leave them, as we safely may, to abuse one another. 

Mr. Tovey is for the time being the new editor of 
Gray's Letters. 

“ Hail the task and hail the hands! 
Songs of joy and triumph sing!’ 
He is an excellent good editor, possessing, so it seems 
to me, in a high degree of excellence all the chiet 
editorial qualities. He has laboured his text, which 
is nine-tenths of the pious editor’s duty ; he respects 
his author; he delights in a note; his style is terse 
and scholarly ; he has no humours of his own to thrust 
upon the observer of Gray's; and, lastly, he has a 
bitter quarrel, which he pursues relentlessly, un- 
weariedly, with his immediate editorial predecessor, 
Mr. Gosse. 

Being myself of an uncholeric disposition, and 
prone to a cold torpidity in my library chair, 
I love to warm my extremities at the fires of 
other men’s misunderstandings. But the fire must 
smoulder rather than flame; it must not obtrude 
itself too openly, but should rather lurk in foot-notes, 
illuminate stray references, and be ever and again 
cropping up unexpectedly, fitfully and briefly, and then 
disappear as suddenly as it came. Mr. Tovey’s quarrel 
with Mr. Gosse lies too much, if I may venture to 





*GraAy’s Letters. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey. London 
George Bell and Sons. 


criticise, on the surface; yet some of the notes distil 
their little bit of venom after a fashion which has gone 
far to convince me that had Mr. Tovey but nursed his 
wrath a little more skilfully he would have euatitled 
himself to high rank among the “angry ” editors. 

One of the best-known quotations from Gray’s 
letters is from a letter to Richard West written more 
than 160 years ago, where the writer exclaims, ‘‘ Be 
mine to read eternal new romances of Marivaux and 
Crébillon.” To-day many a hardened, inveterate 
reader will be found ready to cry, ‘ Be mine to read 
eternal new letters of Thomas Gray and Edward Fitz- 
Gerald.” 

As we cannot hope for many new letters of Gray 
we must be content to read the old ones over again, 
accompanied by Mr. Tovey’s informing notes. 

Authors are usually voluminous or scanty, and 
whichever they are an ungrateful public is certain to 
abuse them. Are they in one volume? ’Tis a pity. 
Do they run to a dozen? ‘Tis far too many. Gray 
has been found fault with and every kind of fine 
reason invented for the smallness of his output. Yet 
what obligation was there upon him to write a line ? 
You cannot mandamus a man into publication, But 
even did an obligation exist to enrich posterity, fair- 
ness demands you should consider the sum total of a 
writer's remains. Gray's Letters fill three volumes, and 
are worth more than all the poetry of Tickell, Arm- 
strong, Garth, Walsh, Akenside, Savage, Shenstone, 
Whitehead, Mason, and Warton put together. I write 
at random and name but a few of our songsters. 

It is not often that such qualifications to be a 
etter-writer are found united in one person. Gray 
was a scholar, a man of vast reading, both ancient 
and modern, and at the same time rich with saving 
common sense and endowed with an exquisite literary 
taste. He was humorous and playful with his pen, 
and whilst charmingly frivolous at the top of his mind, 
he was grave, sombre, and melancholy at its depths. 
Caustic, critical, hard to please, he was full of shrewd 
insight into character and motive. He knew a fool, 
even a learned fool, at first sight. Imposture and pre- 
tence, however bewigged and belettered, could never 
take him in. Bishops, professors, masters of col- 
leges, men of fashion, politicians, he surveyed them all 
and weighed them out as if they were so much butter 
and cheese, and all this he does without pretence of 
superiority but with a biting though quiet wit. Versed 
in all learning, he is never at a loss for something to 
write about or for something to say. He aims high 
and he aims low. He is fine and he is coarse. 
His talk will be of Tacitus or Thucydides, or he will 
just have read Montesquieu fresh from the press, or he 
will describe the coronation of George the Third in 
1761, or the trial of the old Jacobite Lords in 1746, in 
such a fashion as coronations and trials seldom get 
themselves described. How a Cambridge don died of 
a surfeit of five fine mackerel, how brandy finishes what 
port began, of the jealousies of Cambridge common- 
rooms, the scandalous adventures of unmarried fellows— 
he will tell you of all these things till you shake in your 
chair. 

As a traveller, both at home and abroad, Gray is 
delightful. He had one long, leisurely continental journey 
lasting from April, 1739, till September, 1741. He 
crossed Mount Cenis in November and spent eleven 
months in Florence. He delighted in Rome, and was 
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struck dumb with wonder at St, Peter’s. He enjoyed 


himself greatly at Tivoli and other places. 

“T am to-day just returned from Alba, a good deal 
fatigued, for you know the Appian is somewhat tiresome. We 
dined at Pompeys ; he indeed was gone fora few days to his 
Tusculan, but by the care of his Villicus we made an admir- 
able mea). We had the dugs of a pregnant sow, a peacock, 
a dish of thrushes, a noble scarus just fresh from the 
Tyrrhene, some conchylia of the lake with garum sauce. 
For my part I never eat better at Lucullus’ table. We 
drank half a dozen cyathi apiece of ancient Alban to Pholoe’s 
health, and after bathing and playing an hour at ball we 
mounted our essedum again and proceeded up the mount 
to the temple. The priests there entertaired us with a 
wonderful account of a shower of birds’ eggs that had fallen 
two days before, which had no sooner touched the ground 
but they were converted into gudgeons; as also that the 
night past, a dreadful voice had been heard out of the 
Adytum which spoke Greek during a full half hour, but no- 
body understood it. But quitting my Romanities, to your 
great joy and mine, let me tell you in plain English that we 
came trom Albano.” 

Gray’s travelling companion, Horace Walpole (for 
the quarrel at Reggio was still in the future), was him- 
self a dab-hand ata letter, but he worked in an inferior 
metal and in an emptier chamber. 

Gray was, as all men know, one of our first lovers 
of the picturesque. He knew an England we can 
never know, a beautiful Durham, a lovely Airedale, 
and he describes it alllikea lover. He was anaturalist 
no less than a virtuoso. Trees, crops, grapes, beans, 
soils, he marked them well. Music, military history, 
Norse antiquities—everything almost, ¢xcept the boast 
of heraldry and the vanity of pedigrees—and perhaps 
even these, despite his protestations, were dear to 
him. 

He was indeed a reader. 

“My life is like Henry the Fourth’s supper of hens. 
‘Loulets & la broche, poulets envagoht, poulels en huches, 
poulets en fricasées.’ Reading here, reading there ; nothing 
but books with different sauces.” 

It is some consolation to know that with all his 
reading Gray could seldom have read a better book 


than is made up of his own letters. 
A. Birret. 





THE ZENITH OF LIBERALISM. 

A Ilistory or MopERN ENGLAND. By Herbert Paul. In five 

volumes. Vol. III. London: Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. 
Tuis title might by some be ascribed to the year 1880. 
That, indeed. ‘s a year which stands out, eminent and 
glorious, in Liberal annals; but it was the zenith of 
Mr. Gladstone’s career rather than the zenith of Liberalism. 
Mr. Gladstone had just won, single-handed, his stupendous 
victory over the “obscene empires of Mammon and 
Jelial” as represented by Lord Beaconsfield, the Turk, 
and the Z'imes. He rose suddenly to the summit of his 
fame, and enjoyed a personal triumph hardly ever equalled 
and never surpassed. But, as the event showed, his 
accession to office brought little advantage to the Liberal 
Party or the great causes for which Liberalism stands. 
From its very beginning his Administration seemed to be 
possessed and paralysed by some malefic spirit, so that 
he might well have said, with the Apostle, “Non quod 
volo bonum, hoc facio ; sed quod nolo malum, hoc ago.” 

Very different was the condition of things during the 
period which Mr. Paul reviews in his third volume. He 
begins with the death of Lord Palmerston ; and that death 
was the end of the political system which had been 
created by the Reform Act of 1832. The serene but un- 
inspiring rule of the Middle Class and the Ten-Pound 
Householder was tottering. The artisans—the “men,” as 
Lowe said, “ who live in the small houses ”-—were demand- 
ing the parliamentary franchise. They knew that they 
would never get it from Lord Palmerston; but they had 
keen though vague hopes of what Mr. Gladstone might 
do for them. 


The General Election, which took place in the sum- 
mer of 1865, gave a Liberal majority; or, to speak more 
accurately, an anti-Tory majority composed of Whigs, 
Liberals, and Radicals. Before the new Parliament 
met Lord Palmerston was dead, Lord Russell was 
Prime Minister, and == Mr. Gladstone became 
for the first time Leader of the House of 
Commons. Lord Russell was the titular and Mr. Glad- 
stone the real Leader of the Liberal Party. Fortunately, 
there could be no collision between the older and the 
younger statesman on the chief question of the moment, 
for both were equally loyal to the principle of an effective 
though temperate reform of Parliament; but their pro- 
posals created little enthusiasm in the House of Com- 
mons and a great deal of opposition, even among their 
nominal supporters. On March 12. 1866, Bishop Wilber- 
force wrote: “ The Reform Bill to be launched to-night is 
thought a bad rock.” On that rock the Government was 
wrecked on June 18; and the Tories, headed by Lord 
Derby and Disraeli, came into power. Next year the 
Tory Government passed a democratic Reform Bill esta- 
blishing the principle of household suffrage in the towns. 
In November, 1868, the newlv-enfranchised citizens exer- 
cised their votes for the first time, and made Mr. Glad- 
stone Prime Minister with a majority of more than a 
hundred. The Government, formed at Christmas, 1868, 
lasted till February, 1874, and in five years disestablished 
the Trish Church, subverted the tenure of Trish land, esta- 
blished compulsory education in England, abolished pur- . 
chase in the Army, reconstituted the Judicature, intro- 
duced the ballot, opened academical offices to dissenters, 
and created the splendid precedent of international arbi- 
tration. Truly a period so productive of long-demanded 
and long-refused reforms deserves to be called the Zenith 
of Liberalism. 

The storv of these eventful vears is told by Mr. Paul 
with all the fulness, the accuracy, and the vivacious force 
which his first and second volumes taught us to expect. 
It is idle to shower compliments on a writer whose fame is 
now firmly established, but so interesting and so pungent is 
the narrative that if one were not old enough, alas! to 
remember these events. one might_hbe tempted to wonder 
(as Smike wondered during Mrs. Nickleby’s account of her 
mother’s family) “whether it was learnt from a book or 
said out of the narrator’s own head.” Mr. Paul combines 
both methods. For his facts he goes to the best available 
books, as his footnotes abundantly show; and _ ont 
of his “head” he brings the humour, the grace, and the 
literary knowledge which so pleasantly lighten the burden 
of his learning. 

Of tke thirteen chapters which compose the volume 
before us, nine are concerned, more or less strictly, with 
the domestic history of England; three relate to theology, 
literature, and social progress; and one, of surpassing 
interest, tells the continental historv of the time. The 
Franco-German War, the causes which led to it. and the 
consequences which it left behind, have never been better 
told. Throughout the narrative Mr. Paul, though no lover 
of Bismarck, is true tu his righteous horror of Napo- 
leon III. and the Second Empire which, “conceived in 
perjury and murder, expired in ruin and disgrace.” 

When we come to theology, literature, and social 
progress, we find ourselves, of course, on more debateable 
ground. For example, Mr. Paul seems to dislike the sacer- 
dotal or ritualistic section of the Church of England, but 
he tries to be fair to it, and not seldom succeeds. — Arch- 
hichop Tait is his ideal Churchman, and an admirer of 
that “considerable person” (as Mr. Gladstone drolly called 
the Archbishop) must find a good deal to disturb his judi- 
cial calm in the long and intricate series of transactions 

by which, between 1870 and 1880, the Ritualistic party 
tried to make good its own position in the Church and at 
the same time to vindicate the Church’s right to an inde- 
pendent and self-governing existence. Again, when he 
deals with matters of intellect and literature; Mr. Paul can 
see nothing to admire in Ruskin’s “crazy economics” and 
“unscientific socialism.” Yet surely Ruskin’s economic 
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teaching, following i the wake of Kingsk y's Christian 
Socialism and curiously reinforced by Pusey’s protests 
against the harshness of the Poor Law, filtered through 
the mind and heart of Oxford and deeply coloured 
the social philosophy of recent and present times. So, 
again, when Mr. Paul discusses literature, he shows, as 
always, his wide sympathies and delicate discernment ; 
but, when he condemns the Italian portion of Zothair, he 
condemns an extraordinarily vivid and interesting narrative 
of a passage in European history which was never clearly 
understood in England, and is now almost forgotten. 

Mr. Paul’s volume ends, as a volume in a series shou 
end, abruptly and without peroration. But a rather wider 
latitude may be conceded to a reviewer, and I conclude by 
reaffirming my admiration for a writer who combines his- 
torical accuracy with moral ardour. 

Georce W. F. Russet 
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TWO LIBERAL DIVINES 

Tne ForGIvENESsS OF SINS, AND OTHER SERMONS. By George 
Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1904. Pp. xii.-266. 6s. 

Curistvs In Eccrrsta: Sermons on the Church and its Insti 
tutions. By Hastings Rashdall, D.QLitt., D.C.¥.., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford, Preacher at Lincoln’s 
Tnn 1899-1903 Edinburgh T. and T. Clark. 1904 
Pp. X11.-304. 45. 6d. 

It is remarkable that these two books should appear to- 
gether. It is as if Dr. Rashdall and Dr. George Adam 
Smith had conspired to show how completely two emi- 
nent divines can differ in nearly every point of tempera- 
ment and training and yet be representative leaders of 
one schoo! of theolory. Dr. Rashdall is a philosopher 
with a leaning to those sides of philosophy that lead 
strairht to ultimate questions in theoloey As a special 
student of the Middle Ages he has come up against issues 
which are still living in the controversies of to-day; as 
an Anglican clergyman, who has spent his life in one wholly 
Anglican and one lareelvy Anglican University. he is alwavs 
confronted by the vigilant and pervasive tradition of the 
Hich Church, alwavs conditioned bv the necessity of con- 
ciliating or confuting it. Dr. Smith is a critie of the Old 
Testament, a study which leaves the specially Christian 
issues almost undisturbed. In the greater part of his 
theology he agrees with the main tradition of his Church: 
his one verv mild collision with his Church courts has 
only had the effect of authorising and emphasising his 
freedom. 

Then, also, their temperaments differ. Dr. Smith 
is before all things fervent, and Dr. Rashdall is before 
all things wise. Not that Dr. Rashdall is deficient in 
fervour, but it is implicit. hidden under the pregnant 
sobriety of his language. Dr. Smith’s chief note is moral 
strenuousness, insistence on the depth of obligation in 
character and duty. Read, for instance, the sermons on 
“The Two Wills” and “ Esau”: 

“Each of our souls has a history with Christ. What 
are the most decisive moments of that experience? Not 
—let us know it for our salvation—those of worship, enthu 
siasm, sacrament; but the other perilous hours of choice, 
when our wills are left to themselves, when our natural 
affections are awake and the touch of devotion is not upon 
them; and there stand out, clear to our minds and urgent 
upon our responsibility, Christ and something else ” (“Tw 
Wills.” p. 119). 

“Tf we are hasty, if we are wanting in \self-control in 
little temptations; or if, while ostensibly religious, we 
be insincere. or have no sense of the awfulness of sin, of 
its certain effects; or if we tamper with the truth or com- 
promise our consciences while outwardly respectable and 
regular in life, we are infecting our children with just 
that evil which, in them, may break out to violent and 
ruinous extremes. It is not drunken or licentious parents 
who are most dangerous to the generation that follows; 
for by their very excesses they very often create a reaction 
in their children. It is careless parents, shifty and in- 
sincere parents, parents with no impressive sense of the 
reality of God and His government. or of the natural 
persistence and irremediableness of sin (“ Esau,” p. 180). 

Dr. Smith can thus aim straight at edification, be- 
cause he can take his theological principles for granted. 


He is much nearer to traditional evangelical orthodoxy 
than Dr. Rashdall. Where he knows that the tradition is 
wrong he just says so, and the rest of his theology goes on 
unchanged. He speaks of the Atonement much as his 
ancestors would, and yet he accepts fully the modern view 
that “the essence of forgiveness is God’s new trust in the 
soul He has pardoned,” with no appearance of feeling that 
there is a transition to be explained. In commenting on 
the Passion he takes all the details of the Gospels for 
ranted, as if his historical and literary criticism stopped 
hort with the Old Testament. Even on the Old Testa- 
ment itself we cannot help asking incidentally whether he 
takes the folk-tales of the red pottage and the savoury meat 
for real incidents in a real biography. He preaches about 
them as if he did, and yet it is hardly credible that he can. 

A yet further difference in the two books comes from 
the difference in their immediate purposes. Dr. Smith is 
a pastor speaking to a parochial congregation of comfort- 
able people and dealing faithfully with their weaknesses 
and dangers. Dr. Rashdall is a leader of a school, defining 
its attitude and compelled incidentally to expose, without 
bitterness but without hesitation, the weakness of the 
opposing school. He does not here treat the ultimate 
foundations of his theology, because he has dealt with 
those in his former volume, Doctrine and Development ; 
but he considers their bearing on questions of applied 
theology, as it may be called—the Church, the Sacraments, 
Praver, the Bible, the Social Mission of the Church, the 
Church and the State, and so on. Inevitably, some of 
these subjects must lead to controversy; but “ polemical,” 
with its invidious associations, is the last word that can be 
applied to Dr. Rashdall’s-sober persuasiveness and anxious 
search for eirenica. Practically, it may be said that he 
justifies the existence of the High Church by denving its 
-xclusions. Everything that it believes about the Church 
and the Sacraments is true, on condition that it is equally 
true of other churches than the Episcopal and other acts 
of worship than the Eucharist : 

“We cannot lay down hard and fast rules,-and say that 
all Christians must as a matter of fact realise the presence 
of Christ in the Fucharist in some quite different way or 
sense from that in which they realise His presence in 
private prayer or in reading the Gospels.” (P. 44.) 

“We shall never fight successfully against a narrow 
sacerdotalism by belittling the idea of the Church.” 
(P. 348.) 

“The frank abandonment of all those narrow theories 
which prevent our recognising the Nonconformist Churches 
as branches of the true Church of Christ and their ministers 
as true Christian presbyters.” (P. 313.) 

If anybody thinks that latitudinarianism is merely an 
intellectual emancipation, a proclamation of freedom to 
disbelieve certain things which our ancestors said it was 
our duty to believe. Dr. Rashdall is not writing for him: 

“A liberal theology is not necessarily a vague theology ; 
but there is a ereater difficulty (let us recognise it) in making 
it a living, efficacious influence over conduct—in cultivat- 
ing that horror of sin and that zeal for the spiritual im- 
provement of others, that interest in the individual soul, 
which is often felt by those to whom the only withy obiect 
of life is the rescne of as many as may be from an appalting 
or irremediable doom. . . . When we have discovered 
that prayer is not a mechanical means for influencing the 
course of external nature; when we have discovered that 
worship is a means to an end and not an end in itself; 
when we have discovered that sacraments and Sunday 
observance and Bible reading are not magical charms— 
there is a great and real danger that we should grow weary 
of the effort that they cost, of the time that they take, of the 
sacrifice that they call for.” (P. 261.) 

Dr. Smith is not behind Dr. Rashdall in insisting on 

the Christian dutv of social reform: 

“God has made this future practical, not simply by 
promising it in the letter of this ancient Book, but by laying 
it on the conscience of living men as the chief end and 
expectation of religion. . . The Churches have been 
roused to feel that it is not enough for a man to save his 
own soul; but that as Christ . fed the hungry and 


Co 
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promised the earth to the meek, and as he reigns now to 
fulfil these promises, so his followers dare not be satisfied 
with a narrower view or a service less extended.” 
(Smith, p. 127.) 

‘Nobody could perish for hunger, or labour for an in- 
adequate wage, or die in a cheerless workhouse, if everv ona 
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of us really did regard his neighbour’s good as no less im- 
portant than his own.” (Rashdall, p. 132.) 

“A strong, an intolerant Christian public opinion is the 
modern equivalent of the ancient ecclesiastical discipline.” 
(Zd., p. 137+) ‘ 

“Fifty men of common honesty, good education, and 
ordinary business capacity, applying themselves with real 
enthusiasm to the work of the vestries or of the bodies 
which are to succeed them in the poorer parts of London” 
[written before the London boroughs] “with the single- 
minded desire to make the lives of the poor tolerable, 
would probably effect a more real and palpable social 
reform than all the London Government Bills that the 
wisest and most paternal of Governments is likely to give 
us for a very long time to come.” 


No justice can be done to either Dr. Smith or Dr. Rashdall 
within the present space. These few quotations will be 
enough to show how much they have to offer to a reader 
who desires to be taught or inspired. 

T. C. Snow. 





GIOTTO AND MODERN ART. 
Giotto. By Basil de Selincourt. London. Duckworth and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tuis is a good book. Mr. de Selincourt is neither pedantic 
nor sentimental. He is acquainted with all the latest 
theories about Giotto, but he is not in love with novelty. 
His chief.concern is with Giotto’s works and not with 
theories about them, and his appreciation of the beauty 
of these works has preserved him from most of the dangers 
which beset the critic and historian of art. Common 
sense is supposed to be the peculiar virtue of English 
critics and historians, and it is certainly a virtue of Mr. 
de Selincourt. But with common sense he combines know- 
ledge and enthusiasm. He makes no pretence of fine 
writing, and there is no great charm about his style; but 
those who wish to have their pleasure in Giotto’s works 
heightened by an understanding of his historical po-ition, 
to make the right allowances for what is archaic and in- 
adequate in his art, and to discern through his inade- 
quacies the qualities which make him one of the greatest 
of artists, cannot do better than read this book. Mr. de 
Selincourt treats all the chief works of Giotto in some 
detail. His descriptions of them are well designed to 
draw the reader’s attention to their beauties and also to 
the manner in which Giotto grappled with problems then 
new in art; while when he comes to the question of attri- 
butions he treats it reasonably and moderately. For in 
stance, in his account of the frescoes in the Arena 
Chapel at Padua he compares five of them with 
the five on the same subjects in the Lower 
Church at Assisi, and gives very good reasons 
why we should not believe the Assisi frescoes to 
be by Giotto. This may seem a tiresome business to 
readers who only want to admire the different frescoes 
in peace ; but if you wish to know what kind of an artist 
Giotto was you must know also what pictures he painted 
and what he did not paint; and Mr. de Selincourt's 
analy:’; of the differences between the Padua ‘Saluta- 
tion a.d the very similar Salutation at Assisi helps 
you to understand Giotto’s peculiar qualities better than 
many pages of mere generalities would do. In this case, 
as in many others, the illustrations, which are all very 
well chosen and reproduced, are a great assistance to the 
author’s exposition. j 

Mr. de Selincourt shows his common sense particularly 
in discussing the question where the modern art of painting 
really had its origin. Giotto is universally allowed to be 
the first great modern painter, as Chaucer was the first 


_great modern English poet. Art critics lately have been 


inclined to assert that he got his first teaching and inspira- 
tion not from Florence but from Siena or Rome. Mr. 
de Selincourt’s arguments against these theories, which 
have so few facts to support them that they are difficult 
to refute, are very cogent. The Roman school of mosaic, 
he says, was almost purely Byzantine, and its Byzantine 
virtues of design were not the virtues of Giotto’ earlier 
works. “The spirit of the Revival did not find expression 
primarily in a new perfection of design; its emphasis of 
laid upon a clear and faithful rendering of natural appear- 


ances, above all upon the expression of human passion ; 
the necessity for an orderly and scientific arrangement of 
its material was, for the time being, comparatively over- 
looked.” These are the chief facts about Giotto’s revolu- 
tion in art, and they must not be lost sight of in any con- 
sideration of his historical position. The school of Siena 
reached an earlier beauty of perfection than the school of 
Florence, but it was a narrow beauty and perfection, 
based upon the Byzantine principles of the past rather 
than upon the principles which for good and evil gave life 
to the future of Western painting. The great Sienese 
painters devoted themselves to the perfecting of a method 
which, “though based indeed on a concession to the 
natural forms of things, sought expression for ideas or for 
emotions in the modulation of contour and the harmonious 
relation of parts, without regard to laws of space or gravita- 
tion or other factors that determine the appearance of real 
objects.” The object of such art, as Mr. de Selincourt well 
puts it, is expression without representation. It is, so to 
speak, a lyrical or musical art, and has been contentedly 
practised for thousands of years in China. It was 
also contentedly practised in Siena, until the native 
Sienese school was overwhelmed by the  revolu- 
tionary art of Florence. Now, it is not likely 
that the new idea of expression through representa- 
tion, the idea which was first successfully put in prac- 
tice by Giotto and which has directed the whole course 
of European painting since his time, should have arisen in 
a city noted for its conservatism in all kinds of ideas.- 
On the other hand Florence, even if its painting in the 
thirteenth century was more incoherent than the painting of 
Siena, was even then the city of new ideas. The Floren- 
tine genius for art may not naturally have been greater 
than the Sienese, but Florentine art from the time of 
Giotto to the time of Michel Angelo was always fed, 
sometimes overfed, with ideas not merely esthetic but 
also political, theological, scientific and dramatic; and 
if Giotto was the first great painter to grapple with facts in 
the attempt to express new ideas, he was only a typical 
Florentine in that. For new ideas require new facts to 
express them. The art which, aiming at a perfection in 
design and in the use of material such as we find in 
Chinese porcelain, refuses to progress beyond a certain 
fixed point in its representation of fact must also refuse 
to take any cognisance of new human experiences. How- 
ever great its beauty, it must, so soon as it reaches any 
kind of perfection, remain divorced from the continually 
changing life of man. Its convention has been esta- 
blished in the expression of certain long-familiar ideas and 
emotions, and any novelty of emotion or idea would dis- 
turb that convention. A school of artists like the Sienese, 
which delights beyond all things in the simple beauty 
of design, colour, and material, will refuse to allow new 
ideas or curiosity about phenomena to interfere with its 
pursuit of that beauty. A school of artists like the 
Florentine, interested first of all in the doings of men 
and in the appearance of things about them, will sacrifice 
the beauty of any convention to its desire to express that 
interest. Giotto was the first great painter to make such a 
sacrifice, and European painting since his time has pro- 
gressed by a series of such sacrifices. From first to last, 
from Giotto to Monet, it has been experimental. Now 
and again a painter, such as Titian, has seemed in some 
work, such as the “Bacchus and Ariadne,” to achieve a 
perfect balance between fact and convention, but imme- 
diately afterwards the effort to express some new fact or 
idea or emotion has upset the balance again, and a new 
convention has to be discovered to take account of the 
new fact or idea or emotion. In every Western school 
of art, so soon as a convention becomes stable the 
school begins to decay. We have neither the Eastern 
immobility nor the Eastern permanence. We live by 
change in art as in everything else, and unless we change 
we die. Thus in our painting there is a perpetual imper- 
fection. An allowance has always to be made for the 
painter's inexperience, since he is, if he is a great man, 
always doing something that has never been done before. 
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The greatest men, such as Giotto, Michel Angelo, 
Rembrandt, sometimes do violence to their medium. 
They seem to be perverse in their lapses from beauty, to 
have taken a wrong turning ; and sometimes a whole school 
of art takes a wrong turning and spends a vast deal of 
costly effort on the production of lumber. Nowadays we 
are very conscious of this tendency of our art to be misled. 
It takes cognisance of so many aspects of reality that it has 
lost its way among them, as the modern historian loses his 
way in a thicket of facts. We are therefore inclined to re- 
gard the immobility of oriental art and its disregard of 
fact with a certain envy. We try to be symbolists, we 
praise Byzantinism, forgetting that, according to all ex 
perience, change is the law of our artistic existence, and 
that our art to live must be fed upon new ideas and newly- 
observed phenomena. It is true that our sense of beauty 
is overtasked. ~The artist and the poet alike labour so 
much in the expression of novelties that their handling, 
their use of their material, is apt to be all labour and no 
mastery; but this has happened again and again in the 
history of Western art. Giotto sometimes laboured with- 
out immediate success, so did Michel Angelo, so did 
Rembrandt, and Constable, and Turner. Yet they all 
“laid great bases for eternity.” They worked for the 
future and quickened the art of Europe with new life ; 
and for this reason we regard their works with perpetual 
curiosity and admiration. 





THE CHILD OF THE CITY. 

In the natural history of new species, developing through 
a changed environment, now in the atrophy of organs of 
former utility, now in the enlargement of others necessary 
to survival, none occupies so striking a position as the boy 
of the city. He is developing in bulk, persistent, ubiqui- 
tous: filling all that city’s ways, snatching free rides on 
its tram-cars, ready with retort and also with cheery in- 
sult for the respectable householder, carrying whole 
trades and industries to a successful issue. He is voted 
a nuisance by the humourless; his physical development 
is analysed in perplexity by physical degeneration com- 
mittees ; his spiritual welfare forms the subject of wordy 
controversy between rival Churches in a universe of which 
he is serenely unconscious. No section of the new race 
has been so carefully studied. In the social settlements, 
in every parish or mission a large company is 
devoting its leisure to his recreation, his  edifica- 
tion, his safe passage through the dangerous years be- 
tween childhood and manhood. Some of those particu- 
larly interested in his welfare have combined to produce 
a volume, issued by the Toynbee Trust, Studies of Boy 
Life in our Cities (J. M. Dent and Co.). And here is 
authentic intelligence: the statement of the observer who 
can tell, with some claims to authority, of the creature, 
his haunts and habits, the forces which have made him at 
the present and are hurrying him towards future changes. 

The studies are by no means complete. Whole sec- 
tions of his activities are omitted. The observation all 
through is external, from the outside. There is no real 
attempt to get within, to construct for the benefit of the 
observer the universe as it becomes reflected in the mind 
of the growing child. This experience, life as gradually 
constructed, like a puzzle picture piece by piece, in the 
mind of the boy as eagerly it stretches outward towards 
the apprehension of a perplexing city life, still waits 
an interpreter. What vision of a permanent world is 
thus built from experience developing in block-dwelling 
or tiny street, reared in a noise, amid a crowd, in sur- 
roundings set in grey; where Nature has shrivelled into 
the park and changing sky set over a wilderness of 
roofs and houses, and memories, becoming ever more 
dreamlike and fantastic, of accasional incursions into 
another land of silences and wide horizons? One momen- 
tary peep into a mind constructing its fabric of being 
from such material would be more illuminating than a 
thousand volumes of external observation. That peep is 
for ever denied: no man has occupied the tenement of 


the mind of another and catalogued the furniture there 
displayed. But in external impression this book con- 
tains much that is new and valuable. Mr. Bray will track 
the boy to his lair, exhibit him in his home: under the 
rough classification of types, reveal the various develop- 
ing classes in one of London’s mysterious labour cities. 
Mr. Cloete will show him at work in multifarious energies 
—as messenger boy, office boy, van boy, street trader, in 
factory or workshop. Mr. Braithwaite will exhibit the 
boys’ clubs, as vigorous and specialised a piece of 
machinery as the English public school, erected from the 
needs and responses of a city uprearing. Miss Montagu 
offers the vision of a girl in the background; no un- 
important factor at the period of adolescence in the 
crowded city labyrinth. Mr. Lowry treats of the 
criminal boy; and the editor, Mr. E. J. Urwick, from a 
prolonged and multifarious experience in Whitechapel and 
Poplar, offers, in preface and conclusion, some general 
suggestion as to the present disabilities and future develop- 
ment of the city child. 

_ One of the characteristic notes—in this and so many 
similar expert testimonies—is the judgment and challenge 
of the clap-trap phrases and panaceas floating vaguely in 
the popular press and platform. It may almost be 
asserted with confidence that in the life of the submerged 
cities the actual experience of those who know is almost 
entirely the reverse of the description as generally 
accepted. From the occasional furtive visits of 
sensation journalists, from the monstrous construc- 
tions of the successful slum novelist, from the clap- 
trap of the political platform, society has built up an un- 
real, fantastic picture of the life of the poor. Mr. Bray, for 
example, devotes the longest and most interesting essay 
in this volume to a challenge of the platitudinous definition 
of “family life.” To the popular orator “ family life” is a 
thing as obvious and commonplace as the sun and air, 
and interwoven “with an imposing array of gorgeous 
epithets, concluding with a peroration wherein the illimit- 
able veldt, the indefinite extension of the British Empire, 
and the purity of the family will triumphantly be proved 
at once the cause and effect of one another.” Charity 
organisations, popular preachers, advocates or opponents 
of tree feeding of school children are for ever thus appeal- 
ing to something whose definition is accepted as intelli- 
gible and secure. But even the sun and air, as the begin- 
ners in philosophy find to their sorrow, yield their sharp 
outlines and commonplace recognition before critical 
analysis. Mr. Bray, from the experience of residence in 
working-class dwellings, years spent in constant visiting 
within these latest of human habitations, watching as 
neighbour and friend the daily life, the children growing to 
manhood, the little incidents and interests which make 
up the weeping and laughter of man’s empty day, is able 
to drive back the manipulator of words and phrases into 
the region of real things. What is family life when the 
“home ” is a crowded den of sleep, and the child’s existence 
is divided between the school and the street? What rela- 
tionships are prevalent between father and son, brother 
and sister ? What influence is exercised upon the associa- 
tions of home by the continual movement of the people, 
the tearing asunder of ties immediately they are woven, 
that restlessness which afflicts so large a section of the 
city race ? What, again, of the effect upon the varied 
strata into which roughly this city race can be divided, 
of the recognised trivial or tiny things out of which in 
aggregate has blossomed the English conception of home? 
Of what nature or survival is the common meal, grace 
before meat, family or individual prayer, the keeping of 
cats and rabbits and tame birds, the cultivation of growing 
things ? And what of the forces beating down so pitilessly 
upon each separate isolated family group embedded in the 
city wilderness, the forces of the presence of the crowd, 
the quick, nervous strain on the growing child, the cramp 
ing influences of crowded and limited homes, the con- 
tinual toil demanded to secure cleanliness, the necessary 
pruning away, in the city ideal of a smooth, polished sur- 
face, of the old disorder and irregularity? These are ques- 
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tions which demand for their right answer the continual 
attention to tiny detail, much of which would seem at times 
grotesquely trivial. But from such a picture alone can a 
correct sociology be constructed at the present, and 
through this guidance be obtained in all efforts towards 
reform. 

So, again, if there was one panacea which seemed 
everywhere approved, it was the advice to convert “un- 
skilled” into skilled labour, to teach each boy a trade. 
Mr. Urwick will have none of it. The transformation of 
modern industry, he thinks, has made such advice archaic 
and dangerous. Now no man “can depend upon his 
specialism ; at any moment its market value may be de- 
stroyed or reduced by the introduction of a new invention 
or by a change in the processes of manufacture.” Not 
trade or technical agility, but a general intelligence, quick- 
ness of brain, and power of adaptation are the all-important 
requisites. “ Those who imagine that if you wish to 
benefit the ordinary boy you must ‘teach him a trade,’ ” 
says Mr. Urwick with some humour, “ are clinging to the 
ideas of a past generation, which, having divided labour 
into two simple categories, always pictured the labourer 
as either digging a hole or making a boot, and saw no other 
way of raising him than by lifting him out of the drudgery 
of the former occupation and establishing him in the skilled 
craft of the latter.” 

The tone of the whole book is optimistic. All the 
writers appear to recognise large improvements in the life 
of the city child. Some, indeed, acquiesce in this city 
as an ultimate product of man’s energies. The editor 
goes so far as to claim here, as in the regions of national 
history, an adaptation to environment ; so that the country 
stock, which reformers have been demanding as an in- 
vigorating and necessary renewal of the wasted energies of 
the city race, is likely to prove positively harmful, as 
adding an element not adjusted to city conditions. This is 
a fragment of that pseudo-science which, in lack of an 
organised sociology, at present does duty for such. The 
chief hope for the future of that city race rests rather 
in those elements of revolt and protest which still maintain 
in the wilderness of crowded streets and dwellings some 
evidence of defiance to the general apathy. The twentieth 
century is to witness a scattering as the nineteenth witnessed 
coalescence. Mechanical advance is to destroy what 
mechanical advance has created. Man is to seek again, 
and to find, the ancient sanities, the sunlight, spacious 
horizons, winter rain. But meanwhile here is the 
problem of the child reared in these grotesque, artificial 
conditions. He is a creature of nerves and sensations ; 
developed prematurely, full of a quick energy, which makes 
for the moment the body the servant of the mind, and 
only pays the price in the years tocome. All these writers 
can point towards immediate reforms, in the substitution 
of order for that raw chaos which is the note of the 
present development. And all confront the present dis- 
tresses with the confidence born of a personal experience, 
as those who have seen and can testify concerning the 
redemption of child life in the heart of the city. 





JOHN WILSON MURRAY. 


Memoirs oF A Great Detective. London: W. Heinemann. 
10s. Portrait and facsimiles. 


THESE memoirs, interesting though they are, are not 
arrarecd attractively nor elected with much literary 
artifice. “Crime often duplicates itself,” says the author, 
and the details of the puplication are both monotonous and 
squalid. He would have been well advised had he reduced 
his memoirs by one half, so that the tales given might 
have come with the greater freshness. As it is, we tire of 
them half-way through. Perhaps we should be less wearied 
of them were they in the least relieved or varied. Mr. 
Murray’s attempts at humour are singularly mournful, 
but we must at least give him credit for attempting 
to be merry in wretched circumstances. Criminals are 
notoriously lacking in humour, especially arrested 
criminals, so that such fun as the book has comes from 
the author, who is not funny. Variety in crime, on the 


author’s own showing, is seldom to be looked for, so 
that the volume as a whole is of an iron-grey quality and 
uniform monotony, in which one grim idea imposes itself 
upon the infinitely mean. 

Crime, says Mr. Murray, “is a calling for fools,” and 
surely no reader of his tale will disagree with him. It was 
once Villon’s calling, but Villon is satisfactorily dead, and 
the other criminal hero, Sheppard, was a very twopenny 
poor rogue. Genius in crime is as rare as vice in woman. 
Of all the pitiful mean souls here set before us, not more 
than two were remarkable either for their crimes or in them- 
selves. These two, however, stand out from their fellows 
as men of genius. One of them, George Knapp, an Erie 
farmer, had a strange faculty for ingenious theft which 
Mr. Murray never saw paralleled. He stole whatever 
offered, from baby carriages to coffins, from needles to 
anchors, from ploughs to stylish turn-outs. He swept the 
shelves of stores and looted houses in midday, till the Erie 
folk despaired of keeping anything, even their moustaches 
or false hair. Twenty dozen pairs of shoes were taken in 
broad daylight from a frequented store, while a new 
waggon vanished from the kerb a few days afterwards. Mr. 
Murray obtained a dim clue from the hazy recollection 
of a boy who thought he had seen a man leaving an old 
cart in place of the stolen waggon. He found a farmer to 
corroborate this evidence, and drove out along a suspected 
road, examining every farm for some twelve or fifteen 
miles from town. At last he came to an out-of-the-way 
farm-building in a lonely country lane. It was being 
farmed by a weazened ancient, whose eyes were briz'it. 
Mr. Murray noticed that the ground in the neighbourhood 
of the farm had been recently disturbed, but not as though 
by tillage. He borrowed a spade and turned up the earth 
in one of the broken spaces. About a foot below the sur- 
face he found the stolen waggon, neatly buried, till it cou'd 
be removed. The little old farmer then surrendered. He 
took a spade and helped the detective to lay bare his 
stolen treasures, which were sufficient to fill a large Erie 
store when brought to light. He was sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment, but by pretending to be mad he got 
himself transferred to the lunatic division. He then broke 
prison and disappeared, no one knows how or where. He 
was never seen again, but it is probable that he had several 
secret stores like the one discovered, so that he was able 
to retire on a competence. The other man of genius was 
a forger of greenbacks, an artist at the work, whose name 
was Johnson. He forged false money to the value of a 
million dollars, and his forgeries were so difficult to detect 
that bank tellers passed them as genuine. Somé of the 
counterfeit greenbacks are in circulation to this day. 
Mr. Murray had a very difficult task to perform in run- 
ning Johnson to earth. He discovered him more by 
accident than by skill, while Johnson played into his hands 
by indulgence in drink during a few critical days. The 
Johnson household was the haunt of genius, for Johnson, 
the head of the family, was a clever engraver, while his 
daughters were adinirable forgers. It was the girls’ duty to 
forge the signatures on the notes. They spent months over 
each signature, writing it “countless thousands of times,” 
till they could duplicate it in its minutest curves. The sons 
were engravers, worthy of their father, who was very proud 
of them. The plates from which the bills were printed cost 
about £8,000 to produce. 

The case of “ Reginald Burchall, Murderer,” is interest- 
ing, though not so much for the murder it chronicles as for 
the curious piece of chance which allowed the second victim 
to escape. Burchall had started a bogus ranche in Canada, 
to which he lured young Englishmen as partners. 

One of the two whom he attracted from England he 
shot, on arrival, in a lonely swamp. The other was very 
fortunate in escaping with his life. Burchall took him 
down a dangerous stairway beneath Niagara Falls, to a 
slippery narrow path on the lip of the water. No doubt he 
had intended to thrust him into the stream, but strangely 
enough, when the couple reached the water’s cs they 
found a stranger there, gazing into the eddies. This man 
turned and looked at the prospective victim, who somehow 
felt scared and ran back up the ladder. The next day 
Burchall made three several attempts to get the man into a 
convenient position for disposal, but failed each time. He 
was arrested for the first murder before he could achieve 
the second. : 

Mr. Murray gives a few interesting scraps of detective 
observation. A bad description of a “wanted” man is 
always better, he tells us, than a good photograph. A 
body, when shot, generally falls towards the shooter. “The 
eye is the great betrayer,” he says, though it is not so 
much the size or.kind of eye “as the sudden gleam or 
flicker, waver or droop,” that gives the show away. A few 
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more hints such as these would have been acceptable, 
for professional secrets are always more entertaining than 
professional achievements. The book needs a drastic revi- 


sion and excision. 
J. MASEFIELD. 
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Most English people, perhaps, think of James II. as a 
dull, cruel, bigoted tyrant in a black wig. Of the fifty-two 
years during which he was Duke of York little seems to be 
remembered ; and possibly not a score of persons in the 
three kingdoms are aware that, as a lad of barely nineteen, 
he fought beside the great Turenne, who, being short 
sighted, emploved him as a modern officer employs a field- 
glass, and who declared him to be “ the greatest prince and 
like to be the best general of his time.” The Restoration, 
however, intervened and called James to England, where, 
as readers of Pepys know, he rendered very valuable services 
to the Navy; and where, after having been fervently Pro- 
testant during all the years when Catholicism would have 
been convenient, he by-and-bye became a Roman Catholic 
whereby he incurred the antagonism that took away his 
throne in his lifetime and his character after his death. It 
is, of course, Macaulay who has created the James II. of 
popular opinion ; Macaulay, who, in making history “as in- 
teresting as a romance,” needed, like the romancer, a hero 
and a villain. William III. being cast for the former part, 
the latter naturally fell to James. As a fact, what little 
evidence there is in the matter of cruelty shows him inter- 
vening on the side of mercy; while his courage was proved 
in over a dozen battles by land and sea. True, he beheaded 
Monmouth, who passed for his brother’s son. It is strange, 
considering how doubtful, at the best, was Monmouth’s 
paternity, to find:no suggestion that James may very possibly 
have disbelieved in any relationship between that singularly 
ignoble young man and himself. His inactivity on 
William’s landing is shown to be the result of illness that 
brought him within measurable distance of the grave. To 
have died then would have been a happy chance, but Fate, 
like almost every person in whom he trusted, betrayed him. 
He conspicuously lacked that eye for character which is 
the gift of fortunate Sovereigns. He lacked also the Stuart 
charm, so that his memory has no romantic halo. But he 
had most of the virtues and the best intentions in the world. 
And his wigs, like his hair, were fair. 

Miss MacLehose’s volume is so lucid, so unpretentious, 
and so easy to her readers that some of them may be 
tempted to underrate the study, labour, and thoughtful as- 
similation that have gone to the making of this clearness and 
simplicity. It is an excellent piece of work, to which neither 
quotations nor summary can do justice, because its great 
virtues are proportion and the presentment of large streams 
of tendency. It demands not praise but perusal. 

To any person who knows none of the facts of Goethe's 
life this “ Little Biography ” may perhaps be useful, though 
it can have little value for readers to whom the life and 
personality of Goethe are already familiar. Its style is 
cumbrous, and but for the English name of the writer one 
would be tempted to suppose it a translation—an impres- 
sion heightened by the old-fashioned, extremely Germanic 
illustrations of some of Goethe’s works, and by the very 
German tone in which the various love affairs are treated. 
_ The Hon. A. S. G. Canning’s volume bears no indica- 
tion of being a re-issue, but the advertisement pages at the 
end cite Press notices of it dating from 1889. In the same 
pages we find the titles of thirteen other works—mainly his- 
torical and critical—by the same author. Yet Mr. Can- 
ning’s workmanship is that of the veriest amateur. His 
style is so distressing as to be almost unreadable, and the 
defects of it are not redeemed by any profundity or origin- 
ality of thought ; while his power of political judgment may 
be estimated by the following dicta from his last chapter : 

The Japanese seem completely free from 


political ambition, at least in an aggressive sense.” “No 
non-Christian Power is now really formidable.” 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
LOMBARD STREET. 

That spell of ease which was so confidently 
promised a couple of months ago is still denied to 
the market. Last Saturday £2,000,000 Treasury 
Bills matured and were paid off, but Lombard 
Street did not obtain much benefit from this re- 
lease of funds and it is believed that Japan must 
have picked up most of the bills which were in the 
market. Otherwise the displacements of cash have 
not been very heavy outside the regular channels of 
trade. There has been a strong demand for money 
from the provinces, and the Scotch requirements in 
connection with the half-yearly term (15th inst.) were 
on a fairly large scale, but the fact seems to 
be that the Exchequer Bond issue, the Japanese 
loan, and the rush of new companies this year 
have nearly exhausted surplus balances, while the 
continent has been withdrawing capital from the 
London market. However, the position of the Bank is 
improving, £632,000 having been added to the reserve 
in the past week, raising the total to about 26} mil- 
lions. In spite of this and the repayment of Treasury 
Bills, the market had to borrow over a million on 
‘* other” securities, but close on three millions have 
been added to ‘‘ other” deposits, while public deposits 
are 41,200,000 lower. Nevertheless, the latter are 
three millions higher than at the corresponding date 
last year, thanks to the Exchequer Bond issue. But 
withal, and although the revenue is coming in fairly 
well, the two million Treasury Bills maturing next 
Saturday are to be renewed for a year. 

Stock MARKETS. 

Absolute stagnation has overtaken the Stock 
Exchange after the excitements of the last Settlement, 
and the current nineteen-day account bids fair to live 
up to its reputation. Markets had one or two bad 
quarters of an hour at the beginning of the week, when 
the pressure of liquidation continued. Two small men 
were hammered, but at least one fairly large firm with 
heavy commitments in Yankees and Kaffirs obtained 
he usual three days’ grace on condition that it closed 
ll the stock it had open. In this case the firm was 
“ble to pay its creditors in full, but the throwing of a 
4ot of rather big lines of stock on a market by no 
Imeans anxious to buy naturally knocked down prices. 
The demoralisation would have been greater but for the 
fact that the Kaffir shops came to the rescue and took 
in most of the shares offered. The ordinary profes- 
sional is not much disposed to speculate at present, 
and the public are still less so. Everybody prefers to 
await the outcome of events in the Far East. The 
neutrality bogey does not now seem so formidable, but 
it is impossible to predict with confidence the result of 
an encounter between the Japanese and Russian fleets. 
The margin of superiority on either side, making 
allowance for every known factor, is so narrow that 
the merest accident might entirely change the relative 
positions. Our market would receive a very nasty jar 
if the Japanese sustained a serious defeat or even if they 
failed to inflict substantial damage on the Russians. 
At the same time, the effect of a severe blow 
to the latter would not be much appreciated in 
Paris, to put it no higher than that, although 
the Bourse is generally supposed to have fully 
discounted such a contingency. I am not so sure 
on the point, for it must not be forgotten that France 
has four hundred millions at stake, and it is altogether 
unreasonable to suppose that the holders of this 
enormous amount of securities have adjusted their 
ideas about the power of Russia quite as readily as we 
have done. And behind victory or defeat there is the 


internal condition of the country to be considered. 
Either way, therefore, the position is full of dangerous 
possibilities, and perhaps that is one of the chief 
reasons why rumours of peace have been so persis- 
tently circulated during the past few days. 


The theory 


is that negotiations with this object in view are being 
conducted with so much secrecy that not a word will 
be allowed to leak out until they are finished. It is 
quite credible, but the known facts scarcely square 
with it and there is not a scrap of evidence to back it 
—perhaps that is why the story is so readily accepted. 
YANKEES. 

Whatever the prospects of peace may be they are 
not enough to tempt speculators in any section. 
Yankees have to a certain extent shaken off the depres- 
sion caused by the recent slump, and the bosses are 
hard at work trying to make their stocks look more 
attractive than ever. They have some nice dividends 
up their sleeves and various fusions calculated to bring 
the railway millennium appreciably nearer. But they 
are not going to lurethe public here into the market, 
and I doubt very much whether they will have much 
more success with the public on the other side. The 
utter hollowness and artificiality of the present range 
of values are coming to be more generally recognised, 
and people are not so eager as they once were to 
relieve the trust-mongers of their holdings at inflated 
prices. That is not to say, however, that quotations 
may not advance ; probably they will, for the manipu- 
lators are not yet beaten by any means. But if the 
Government musters sufficient courage to buy the 
materials required for the Panama Canal abroad, 
instead of paying the Steel Trust and other combines 
$10 per ton more than is necessary for them, the 
end will not be so far off as I am sometimes inclined to 
think. 

RAND PROGRESS. 

It is somewhat like the rake’s if a table given in 
an evening paper the other day is accurate. Here are 
the figures : 


Tons Total Value Coloured White 
crushed. value. perton. labour. labour. 
August, 1899... 856,232 21,720,907  40°19s 98,704 12,000 


March, 1905 ... 940,900 1,698,340 361038. 139,512 
These are the two best months in the history of the 
Rand, and the results provide a good deal of food for 
reflection. It will be observed that with the increased 
labour available about 84,000 tons more were crushed 
in March last than in August, 1899, but the average 
value of the ore has dropped slightly over 4s. per 
ton. We know that by the system of allocating 
labour the mines which can show the best results have 
been first served and that every effort has been made 
since the Chinese were imported to justify the experi- 
ment by increased production. The number of tons 
crushed has risen roughly 10 per cent., but the labour 
supply has increased nearly 50 per cent., and it is fair 
to assume that ‘‘ sorting” has been at least as closely 
attended to. Yet we see a heavy failing off in the 
grade of ore, which confirms the predictions of experts 
that the previous level of values could not be main- 
tained. The opinion that with increased tonnage it 
must fall to gos., or even considerably less, therefore 
seems to be well founded, and it is quite certain that 
expenses cannot be correspondingly reduced. Indeed, 
having regard to the fact that the capital charge for 
every Chinaman imported is between £20 and £25, 
the probability is that the expenses will increase rather 
than diminish. However that may be, it is evident 
that prices based on past profits cannot be iustified 
on any reasonable calculation. LOMBARD. 
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